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THE  PEARSONS  AND  THEIR  MILLS. 

By  Russell  Leigh  Jackson. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1643  there  appeared  in  Ipswich 
one  John  Pearson,  an  Englishman.  According  to  the 
records,  he  must  have  been  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
tradition  pictures  him  as  a  quiet,  unassuming  person  of 
unquestionably  gentle  birth.  Who  he  was  or  whence  he 
came  has  never  been  definitely  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

Many  of  the  colonists  who  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Ipswich  and  Parker  rivers  came  from  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  Their  homes  had,  for  the  most  part, 
been  within  a  100-mile  radius  of  London,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  John  Pearson  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Pearson  family  of  Northamptonshire,  which  had  been 
seated  at  Spratton  since  the  reign  of  Richard  III,  when 
one  Thomas  Pearson  received  a  grant  of  land  and  a  manor 
house  from  his  sovereign  for  services  during  the  War  of 
the  Roses.  Although  we  know  nothing  of  the  birthplace 
of  J ohn  Pearson,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  New  England,  descendants  of  Thomas 
Pearson  of  Spratton  were  flourishing  in  Northampton¬ 
shire  in  close  proximity  to  families  whose  names  have 
become  prominently  identified  with  Essex  County. 

John  Pearson’s  stay  at  Ipswich  was  very  brief,  prob¬ 
ably  of  not  more  than  three  months’  duration.  The  reason 
for  his  departure  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  Mill  River  in 
Rowley  offered  a  better  location  for  a  mill-dam;  at  any 
rate,  he  was  of  the  Rowley  colony  in  1644. 

He  was  a  miller,  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  fulling 
cloth.  When  he  emigrated  to  New  England  he  did  A 
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rather  unusual  thing,  for  he  carried  with  him  to  the  new 
world  not  only  the  machinery  for  the  mill,  but  the  cedar 
posts  for  the  mill-dam  as  well.  Tradition,  perhaps  reli¬ 
able,  says  that  he  thought  there  was  no  wood  in  America 
hard  enough  to  stand  the  action  of  the  water,  so  he  merely 
used  this  precaution.  In  1800,  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  after  they  had  been  implanted  in  the  muddy  bot¬ 
tom  of  Mill  Eiver,  these  cedar  posts  were  dug  up,  and 
they  were  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
scarcely  any  wear  or  decay  being  discernable.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  English  cedar,  but  there  is  a  much  mooted 
question  as  to  whether  John  Pearson’s  precautions  were 
wholly  warranted.  The  humor  of  the  situation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  this  young  Englishman  brought  wooden 
posts  to  America,  a  land  that  abounded  in  wooden  posts 
then  uncut. 

The  first  fulling  mill  in  America  was  set  up  by  John 
Pearson  in  1644  on  Mill  river,  a  branch  of  the  Rowley 
river,  near  the  grist  mill  of  Philip  Nelson,  which  had 
been  established  two  or  three  years  before.  How  well 
Pearson  had  mastered  the  fulling  art  in  England,  we 
know  not.  We  do  know,  however,  that  from  the  very 
beginning  Pearson’s  mill  was  successful  and  a  most  valu¬ 
able  asset  to  the  town. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  with  the  advent 
of  the  fulling  mill,  came  the  manufacture  of  cloth  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted  in  America.  Previous  to 
Pearson’s  coming,  cloth  making  was  a  rather  crude  in¬ 
dustry.  Practically  all  of  it  was  homespun,  and,  while 
the  women  did  the  best  they  knew,  the  results  were, 
quite  naturally,  far  from  satisfactory.  The  fulling  mill 
changed  all  this.  The  cloth  was  still  spun  at  home,  in 
a  large  measure;  but  the  finishing  or  fulling  of  it  was 
done  at  the  mill,  and  consequently  a  much  better  material 
resulted.  Incidentally,  this  in  time  lessened  the  import¬ 
ation  of  cloth  from  England,  making  just  one  of  the  many 
contributing  causes  of  the  Revolution  of  a  century  and 
a  half  later. 

Having  secured  what  might  be  called  virtually  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  the  fulling  industry,  John  Pearson  next  turned 
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liis  attention  to  grist  milling,  and  in  1654  he  acquired 
control  of  the  Nelson  mill,  which  was  situated  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Glen  Mills  in  Rowley.  Under  hia 
management  the  industry  developed,  and  the  next  century 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  mills  scattered  along  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  tidal  waters  of  Essex  County,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  either  owned  or  controlled  by  sons 
or  grandsons  of  John  Pearson.  The  townspeople  real¬ 
ized  the  business  sagacity  of  the  man  and  the  extent  of 
his  influence.  In  1678,  and  for  seven  terms  thereafter, 
they  chose  him  to  represent  them  at  the  sessions  of  tho 
General  Court.  He  served  as  Selectman  many  times,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  acted  as  magistrate.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  1691,  two  years  before  his  death, 
his  tax  was  the  highest  but  one  in  Rowley,  the  amount 
being  seven  pounds,  flfteen  shillings.  On  October  24, 
1686,  the  Puritan  church  honored  him  with  appointment 
as  deacon,  and  this  office  he  filled  to  the  complete  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  meticulous  theocracy  that  at  that  time  con¬ 
trolled  the  affairs  of  both  church  and  state  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  His  death  occurred  December  22,  1693,  and  his 
age  was  about  eighty  years. 

John  Pearson  has  been  called  the  “father  of  the  milling 
industry”  in  America,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  correct  in 
substance.  There  were  grist  and  saw  mills  in  the  New 
World  before  1643 ;  but  the  industry  was  never  conducted 
on  such  a  large  scale  until  John  Pearson  came  and  blazed 
the  trail,  so  to  speak.  This  was,  of  course,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  business  in  a  new  country.  Prob¬ 
ably  Rowley  owes  as  much  to  John  Pearson  as  to  any  of 
her  citizens  for  her  early  development,  and  surely  no  one 
had  the  interests  of  Rowley  at  heart  more  earnestly  than 
John  Pearson. 

His  wife,  Dorcas,  whom  he  brought  from  England,  was 
the  mother  of  his  twelve  children.  The  oldest  son  bore 
his  father’s  name  and  was  a  prominent  and  respected 
citizen  of  Rowley.  At  his  father’s  death  he  received  the 
old  Nelson  grist  mill,  which  he  carried  on  for  many  years. 
He  fought  in  the  Indian  wars,  earning  a  captaincy,  and 
passed  to  his  reward  honored  and  respected.  Joseph 
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Pearson,  son  of  Captain  John,  inherited  the  mills, 
which  he  passed  on  to  his  son,  another  Captain  John, 
who  led  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  French  war.  This 
Captain  John  Pearson,  bv  his  wife,  Ruth  Hale  of  New¬ 
bury,  had  two  sons:  Samuel,  who  carried  on  the  corn  and 
grist  mills,  and  John,  who  revived  the  old  fulling  mill. 
Joseph  Pearson,  son  of  old  John  Pearson,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  promising  member  of  the  family.  He 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  brought  up  in  the  business 
of  milling  had  he  not  gone  to  war  and  been  killed  by 
Indians  in  the  raid  upon  Hatfield  in  1675.  He  belonged 
to  that  company  known  as  the  “Flower  of  Essex.” 

Benjamin  Pearson,  the  fifth  son  of  old  John  Pearson, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  most  prolific  branch  of  the  family. 
Incidentally,  his  descendants  are  the  only  Pearsons  who 
have  carried  on  the  milling  industry  successively  to  the 
present  day.  Benjamin  Pearson,  of  Newbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  ninth  in  descent  from  this  first  Benjamin,  is  at 
the  present  time  the  head  of  the  Byfield  Snuff  Mills, 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  “Red  Top  Snuff.”  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Pearson,  son  of  the  first  Benjamin,  established 
a  grist  mill  at  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts  in  1746,  and 
in  1759  owned  a  mill  on  Miller’s  river  in  Winchendon. 
Deacon  Isaac  Pearson,  a  nephew  of  Bartholomew,  estab¬ 
lished  mills  at  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  in  1767,  which 
were  afterwards  carried  on  by  his  son,  Somerby  Pearson. 

Stephen  Pearson,  the  youngest  of  the  family  of  old 
John  Pearson,  probably  worked  for  his  brother  John  and 
lived  in  Rowley.  He,  apparently,  never  owned  a  mill. 
One  of  his  grandsons,  Timothy  Palmer,  was  the  celebrated 
bridge  builder.  The  historic  old  Chain  bridge  over  the 
Merrimac  at  Newburyport,  was  an  example  of  his  work. 
Samuel  Pearson,  another  son  of  old  John  Pearson,  died 
when  a  young  man. 

The  remaining  son,  Jeremiah,  third  son  and  sixth  in 
the  order  of  children,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Pearsons 
who  lived  on  Little  river  in  the  Oldtown  parish  of  New¬ 
bury.  This  branch  of  the  family  has  undoubtedly  en¬ 
joyed  a  greater  prominence  than  the  descendants  of  any 
of  the  other  sons  of  old  John  Pearson.  During  the  Revo- 
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lutionary  period  they  approached  national  prominence  and 
accumulated  considerable  wealth, 

Jeremiah  Pearson,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Colonial  troops 
that  fought  the  French  and  Indians  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lived  in  Rowley,  whers 
he  owned  a  grist  mill  until  1708.  On  August  11  of  that 
year,  he  bought  of  John  Short  nine  acres  of  land  on  the 
easterly  side  of  .Little  river,  “together  with  ye  dwelling 
house  and  ye  grist  mill  standing  on  said  river  and  the 
water  privilege  as  it  was  granted  to  my  honored  father 
Henry  Short,  late  of  Hewbury,  deceased.”  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  milling  industry  in  Newbury,  which 
continued  in  unbroken  succession  in  this  branch  of  the 
family  for  five  generations.  The  land  which  Jeremiah 
Pearson  acquired  borders  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Parker,  known  as  Little  river.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  fronted  by  a  great  rock,  is  an  eminence  now  known, 
as  Leigh’s  hill.  On  this  hill  was  built,  in  1728,  the  old 
Pearson  Leigh  mansion,  which  had  a  most  interesting 
history. 

At  the  time  Jeremiah  Pearson  bought  the  property  a 
rustic  thoroughfare  known  as  Sweetbriar  Lane,  led  from 
the  main  highway  on  the  Ridge,  so  called,  to  the  bridge 
which  crossed  the  stream  at  the  mill.  This  road  was 
extended  about  a  century  ago  to  the  Turnpike  and  to 
Kent’s  Island,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  Leigh’s 
hill. 

In  1708,  the  old  Short  house  stood  at  the  foot  of  this 
hill,  across  the  road  which  led  to  the  mill.  It  was  a 
cottage  of  perhaps  three  rooms.  Just  when  Jeremiah 
Pearson  moved  this  cottage  from  its  location  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  to  the  site  at  the  top,  will  probably  never  be 
known.  But  some  time  in  1728,  he  built  a  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  cottage,  and  the  completed  structure  from  that 
time  on  was  known  as  the  Pearson  mansion.  It  was  a 
great  house  of  twenty-two  finished  rooms  and  a  large 
open  chamber  from  which  six  more  rooms  might  easily 
have  been  made.  This  house  was  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  hill,  which  in  itself  is  a  most  beautiful  spot.  Many 
times  in  its  long  history  have  landscape  artists  transferred 
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its  beauty  and  picturesqueness  to  the  canvas,  and  it  is 
quite  generally  conceded  that  it  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  painted  spots  in  Essex  county.  The  late  J.  Appleton 
Brown,  noted  landscape  artist,  used  to  call  it  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  Essex,  and  his  opinion  found  confirma¬ 
tion  with  scores  of  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Pearsons 
and  Leighs  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  partake  of  their 
hospitality. 

Lieut.  Jeremiah  Pearson  followed  closely  in  his  fath¬ 
er’s  footsteps,  and  added  materially  to  his  patrimony. 
After  1709  he  was  identified  with  the  town  of  iMewbury,^ 
although  he  never  held  otfice ;  neither  was  he  exceptionally 
prominent.  He  married,  on  July  21,  1681,  Priscilla 
Hazen,  daughter  of  Edward  Hazen  of  Rowley,  ancestor  of 
the  Hazen  family,  which  produced  at  least  one  member 
of  prominence  in  the  late  General  Hazeu,  the  first  hus¬ 
band  of  Mrs.  Dewey,  widow  of  Admiral  Dewey.  Pris¬ 
cilla  Hazen  Pearson  was  dismissed  from  the  Rowley 
church  in  January,  1710,  and  after  that  date  her  name- 
appears  upon  the  records  of  the  First  church  of  I^ewbury. 
Lieutenant  Pearson  died  at  Newbury,  in  the  house  which 
he  built  on  the  hill,  February  23,  1736,  the  first  of  the 
Oldtown  Pearsons.  Priscilla,  his  wife,  spent  her  declin¬ 
ing  years  w’ith  her  daughter  Priscilla  Mighill,  in  Rowley, 
and  died  there  April  25,  1752. 

Moses  Pearson,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Priscilla,  removed 
to  Cumberland,  Maine,  where  he  became  the  first  sheriff 
of  Cumberland  County.  Captain  Jeremiah  Pearson,  Jr., 
lived  in  that  part  of  New’bury  which,  in  1764,  became 
the  town  of  Newburyport. 

John  Pearson,  son  of  Lieutenant  Jeremiah  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  Pearson,  who  inherited  the  mills  from  his  father, 
had  a  most  interesting  career  early  in  life.  He  ran  away 
to  sea  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  visited  the  West  Indies. 
Tradition  says  that  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by 
pirates,  although  nothing  has  been  found  to  substantiate 
this.  He  returned  to  New  England  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  French  and  Indian  disturbances  and  rose  to  a 
captaincy  in  the  service  of  his  king.  After  the  war,  ho 
purchased  land  in  Stonington  and  proceeded  to  establish 
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his  home  in  the  Connecticut  colony.  His  house  and  land, 
somethin"  like  twelve  acres,  stood  on  Stonington  Green, 
nearly  opposite  the  meeting  house,  and  was  formerly  the 
home  of  John  Dennison.  Captain  John  Pearson  bought 
the  place  of  Elnathan  Elinor  and  Samuel  Mason,  heirs  of 
Dennison.  The  deed,  which  is  recorded  in  Book  3,  folio 
228,  Connecticut  Deeds,  bears  date  of  December  27,  1717, 
and  the  purchase  price  mentioned  is  one  hundred  pounds. 

Three  years  before,  on  March  24,  1714,  he  had  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mix,  horn  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Mix,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Nor¬ 
wich  and  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Fitch,  a 
Puritan  divine,  whose  wife,  the  charming  Dorothy  White- 
field,  was  descended  from  the  Grindalls,  Sheafes,  Wilsons 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
was  considered  a  most  illustrious  marriage.  Elizabeth 
Mix  was  a  sister  of  Madame  Yale,  mother  of  the  founder 
of  Yale  College,  and  through  the  Whitcfields  there  was 
a  close  connection  with  the  Higginsons  of  Salem  and 
Boston. 

After  a  few  years.  Captain  John  Pearson  became  tired 
of  life  in  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  returned  to  New¬ 
bury,  where  he  received  his  patrimony.  Besides  the  old 
Short  mill  which  his  father  had  bought,  he  built  another 
farther  up  the  stream  and  proceeded  to  acquire  a  landed 
estate.  By  purchase  and  other  means,  he  managed  to 
gather  up  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  and  died  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
town. 

His  wife,  Elizabeth  Mix,  was  always  of  especial  inter¬ 
est  to  the  family,  probably  because  she  came  from  the  far 
away  colony  of  Connecticut.  She  used  to  visit  her  cous¬ 
ins,  the  Higginsons,  in  Salem,  and  many  members  of 
this  family  were  frequent  guests  at  the  Pearson  house. 
Some  of  the  Gerrishes  of  Salem,  who  later  removed  to 
Boston,  were  connected  with  Madam  Pearson’s  family, 
and  they  also  had  relatives  among  the  Newbury  Gerrishes 
who  lived  at  one  time  in  the  old  Spencer-Pierce  house  on 
Little’s  lane.  Their  visits  to  their  Newbury  relatives 
were  never  completed  without  paying  a  call  upon  the 
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Pearsons  at  the  Mills.  Elizabeth  Mix  Pearson  died  at 
the  Pearson  house,  February  14,  1726,  and  after  two 
years  of  widowerhood.  Captain  Pearson  married  Miss 
Lydia  Ilsley,  who  probably  made  a  most  excellent  wife, 
but  who  never  had  the  social  charm  or  grace  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mix  happily  possessed.  Her  memory  has  remained 
fresh  in  the  family  for  seven  generations,  while  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  marriage  between  Captain  Pearson  and 
Lydia  Ilsley  has  been  almost  forgotten. 

Captain  John  Pearson,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Mix,  had 
several  children.  The  inheritor  of  the  estate  at  Hewbury 
was,  however,  Silas,  horn  at  Xewhury,  June  27,  1724, 
and  who,  through  his  patriotic  services  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  became  known  as  “the  patriot.”  He  it  was  who 
brought  to  Pearson  hou.se  it  greatest  glory'. 

(To  he  continued) 


NEW  MARKET  AND  TOWN  HALL  IN  SALEM. 

“We  omitted  in  our  last  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
Town,  on  this  affair,  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday.  The 
last  of  the  two  propositions  of  ^lessrs.  Pickman  and 
Derby  was  almost  unanimously  accepted,  namely.  That 
they  would  convey  to  the  Town,  without  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  money,  a  portion  of  the  ground  in  the  centre  of 
Derby  Place,  on  condition  that  the  Town  will  erect  there¬ 
on  within  two  years,  a  ^larket  House  and  To\vn  Hall,  the 
ground  so  given,  to  be  sufficient  for  passages  each  side. 
The  expense  of  the  building  (to  be  of  brick,  100  feet  by 
40)  was  estimated  at  9,000  dols.  A  committee  was  chosen 
to  carry  into  effect  the  vote  of  the  To\vn,  and  for  that 
purpose  were  authorized  to  l)orrow  a  sum  of  money  not 
exceeding  12,000  dollars.  The  following  are  the  com¬ 
mittee:  Messrs.  Joseph  Peabody,  Joseph  Ro|)es,  Willard 
Peele,  John  Crowninshield,  Joseph  Waters,  John  Pun- 
chard  and  Wm.  P.  Richardson.” — Salem  Gazette,  June  11, 
1816. 
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Indenture.  Whereas,  Onesiphorus  Mash,  sen.  of  Ha¬ 
verhill,  havin",  by  a  writing  of  even  date,  bequeathed  his 
daughter,  Abigail  Mash,  to  his  nephew,  Jno.  Page,  jun. 
of  Haverhill,  and  to  Sarah,  his  wife,  to  be  as  their  own 
child,  therefore,  said  Jno.  and  Sarah  hereby  oblige  them¬ 
selves  to  treat  said  Abigail  in  every  way  as  a  parent 
should,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Said  Abigail  to  live  with  them  until  her  mar¬ 
riage,  when  she  shall  be  given  a  suitable  portion.  Acr 
cordingly  J no.  Page  owns  said  Abigail  for  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  always  providing  that  she  shall  not  be  given  in  mar¬ 
riage,  without  the  consent  of  her  father,  the  said  Mash, 
if  he  be  living  or  residing  nearby  at  that  time,  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  service  without  her  own  or  her  father’s  con¬ 
sent  ;  also  providing  that  upon  the  death  of  said  Jno.  and 
Sarah,  the  said  Abigail  shall,  if  unmarried,  return  to  her 
father  or  his  assignees.  Aug.  8,  1678.  Wit:  Andrew 
Grele,  Roger  Burges.  Ack.  by  John  Page,  jun.  and 
Sarah  [her  mark]  Page,  Aug.  8,  1678,  before  Nath. 
Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Edward  Clarke  of  Haverhill,  conveys  to  Onesiphorus 
Mash,  sen.,  of  Haverhill,  about  two  acres  meadow  in  a 
place  called  Polecie  meadow,  bounded  as  by  Haverhill 
towne  records,  with  land  of  Hugh  Sherrat  and  Edward 
Clarke,  Jno.  Carlton,  Jno.  Chenerie  and  said  Clark. 
Sept.  12,  1678.  Wit:  Robert  fford,  Onesiphorus  Mash. 
Ack.  by  Edward  Clarke  Aug.  5,  1679,  Dorcas,  his  wife, 
surrendering  her  dower  rights,  Oct.  13,  1679,  before  Nath. 
Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Phillip  Grele  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  £22  conveys  to 
Joseph  ffrench,  the  elder,  of  same  town,  tayler,  all  my 
parcell  of  upland  which  I  lately  purchased  of  Timothie 
Lindall  of  Salem,  marchant,  which  lot  was  formerly  Mr. 
Dous  rie  lot,  granted  to  said  Dou  by  original  grant  of 
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ye  town  of  Salisbury.  Bounded  by  ye  present  logg  fence 
next  ye  bridge,  by  Major  Pikes  meadow  and  Mr.  Gold- 
wyers  land  to  said  ffrenches  ditch.  March  27,  16S0. 
Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Steven  Bennet.  Ack.  by  Phillip 
Grele,  Sarah,  his  wife  consenting  thereto,  April  7,  1680, 
before  Xatb.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

William  Allin,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  house  curpenter,  for 
about  fower  acres  upland  and  swamp,  conveys  to  Capt. 
Tho.  Bradbury  of  same  town  all  my  yland  of  upland  in 
Salisbury,  which  I  formerly  bought  of  Richard  Hubbard, 
being  near  ye  towne  creeke  known  by  name  of  Waire 
Hand.  Hec.  29,  1679.  Wit:  John  [his  E  mark]  Ste¬ 
vens,  Timothy  Swan.  Ack.  by  William  [his  S  mark] 
■Allin,  sen.,  April  S,  1680,  before  Nath®*  Saltonstall, 
assistant. 

William  Allin,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  house  earpenter,  for 
natural  love  and  aflFection  which  I  bare  iinto  my  well 
beloved  children,  George  Hews  of  Salisbur\’,  mariner  and 
to  my  daughter  Mary,  his  now  wife,  conveys  to  said 
George  and  Mary  Hews,  about  eleven  acres  upland  which 
1  lately  purchased  of  John  Stevens,  sen.,  of  Salisbury, 
at  a  place  called  gunners  neck  in  said  Salisbury.  Bounded 
by  Merrimack  m.ayne  riverside  to  ye  head  of  ye  Creeke. 
Together  with  a  convenient  highway  through  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  said  Stevens  land  into  ye  present  highway, 
which  runs  from  Merimack  river  into  ye  eomon.  29:10: 

1679.  Wit:  Tho.  Wasse,  Richard  Hubbard,  William 
Allin.  Signed  by  William  [his  Sb  mark]  Allin. 

William  Busv/ell  of  Salisbury  upon  Merrimack,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  deed  of  sale  under  my  father  Buswells 
hand,  conveys  to  said  father  about  eight  acres  land  in 
Salisbury  joyning  to  land  of  Sam®*  ffelloes,  sen.,  which 
lot  formerly  belonged  to  Jno.  Severans,  sen.,  and  part  of 
it  to  my  said  ffather,  as  it  is  bounded  in  a  deed  of  sale 
dated  April  7,  1670,  under  Sam**  Buswells  hand.  April 
8,  1680.  Mem.  ye  proprietors  of  this  land  being  obliged 
to  perform  ye  dutic  enjoyned  by  to^vn  grant  towards 
mending  of  ye  road  to  Carrs  iferry.  Witness:  Sam**  [his 
mark]  ffelloes,  sen.  Ack.  by  Willi.  Buswell,  April  S,. 

1680,  before  Nath**  Saltonstall,  assistant. 
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Isaac  Buswell  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  for  a  deed  of  laud 
of  equal  date  and  ten  pounds  secured  by  bill  under  ye 
hand  of  my  sone  William  Buswell,  conveys  to  said  Wil¬ 
liam  about  twelve  acres  land  in  Salisbury,  called  ye  ferrie 
lott,  as  it  is  now  fenced  in  together  with  said  Williams 
land,  as  also  a  small  peece  on  ye  north  side  of  ye  contry 
road  leading  to  ye  ferrie.  April  8,  1680.  Wit:  Sam” 
[his  mark]  ffelloes,  sen.  Ack.  by  Isaac  [his  7  mark] 
Buswell,  sen.,  April  8,  1680,  before  Xath.  Saltonstall, 
assistant. 

Isaac  Buswell,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  for  £18,  conveys  to 
his  son  William  of  same  place,  a  parcell  of  meadow  in 
Salisbury,  at  a  place  called  ye  points,  and  known  by  ye 
name  of  Baylyes  meadow,  containing  about  five  acres 
for  one  moyety  thereof,  the  other  half  belonging  to  my 
said  son  by  his  own  purchase,  bounded  on  the  w’hole  by 
a  creek  called  ye  little  river  and  by  ye  comon.  April  8, 
1680.  AVit:  Isaac  Buswell.  Ack.  by  Isaac  [his  7*  mark] 
Buswell,  sen.,  April  8,  1680,  before  Xath.  Saltonstall, 
assistant. 

Whereas,  Susannah  Buswell,  relict  of  Isaac  Buswell, 
jun.,  of  Salisbury,  and  administratrix  to  his  estate,  had 
made  an  agreement  in  writing  with  her  father  Isaac  Bus- 
well,  r_especting  the  estate  upon  her  husband’s  account 
that  she  might  expect  in  behalf  of  herself  and  children, 
wherein,  upon  composition  made  by  her  father  Buswell 
performing  to  me  and  mine,  dated  July  15,  1670,  in 
which  she  was  to  resign  all  claim  to  any  part  of  the 
estate,  but  what  is  in  said  writing  called  a  deed  of  gift 
and  that  clause  being  omitted  and  not  entered,  therefore, 
the  said  Susannah  covenants  with  said  Isaac  Buswell, 
her  father  in  law,  (who  has  manifested  much  love  to  her) 
that  neither  she  nor  her  heirs  shall  lay  claim  to  any  part 
of  said  estate  of  her  deceased  husband  (otherwise  than  is 
expressed  in  said  writing  of  July  15,  1679).  She  also 
renounces  all  right  in  the  house  her  husband  built  upon 
her  said  fathers  land  in  Salisbury,  and  in  which  he  died, 
which  I  owne  was  to  have  been  resigned  upon  our  agree¬ 
ment  before  this  time.  Providing  that  the  house  hold 
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stuff  removed  by  said  Susannah  to  Hampton,  since  her 
husbands  decease,  part  whereof  my  sd  father  claims,  may 
remain  in  my  own  hand.  Nov.  15,  1679.  Wit:  Sam“ 
Dalton,  John  Gillman.  Acknowledged  by  Siisannah  [her 
St  mark]  Buswell,  Nov.  15, 1(579,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall, 
commissioner. 

Jno.  Emery,  jun.,  of  Nubery,  planter,  for  £13  conveys 
to  Phillip  Brown  of  Salisbury,  tayler,  all  my  half  part 
of  a  six  acre  lot  of  marsh  in  Salisbury,  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Sam”  Hall,  and  by  him  sold  to  William  Pills- 
bery  and  by  Hugh  Marsh  sold  to  me,  bounded  by  lotts  of 
Abraham  Morrill  and  Willi.  Sargent  originally,  butting 
upon  a  creek  and  a  great  neck  of  upland.  Dec.  13,  1679. 
Wit :  Tho.  Bradbury,  Dan”  Tilton.  Ack.  by  John  Emery, 
April  25,  1680,  Mar^',  his  wife  consenting  thereto,  before 
John  Woodbridge,  commissioner.  Whereas  in  this  deed 
it  is  specified  that  the  right  demised  to  Phillip  Brown 
had  its  first  right  from  Acquilla  Chase,  it  appears  that 
William  Pillsbury  was  the  first  purchaser  and  bought  it 
of  Mr.  Sam”  Hall  as  recorded,  therefore,  to  prevent  fu¬ 
ture  difference  Willi.  Pillsbury  acknowledges  that  the 
right  derived  from  him  to  Aquilla  Chase  is  just  and  the 
right  of  said  Aquilla  is  true.  Willi.  Pillsbury  appeared 
before  John  Woodbridge,  commissioner  and  disclaimed 
any  right  in  the  demised  land.  May  31,  1680. 

Richard  Hubbard  of  Salisbury,  blacksmith,  and  Jno. 
Allin  of  same  town,  planter,  for  two  acres  upland,  convey 
to  Daniell  Peirce  of  Nubuiw,  yeoman,  all  their  propor¬ 
tion  of  marsh  or  meadow  in  Salisbury  formerly  to  Mr. 
frauds  Done,  joyning  the  beach.  Bounded  by  Dou* 
Creeke  so  called  towards  ye  upland  of  ye  greate  neck,  to 
a  division  stake  between  us  and  Peter  Eyers.  Reserving 
liberty  for  Peter  Eyers  to  transport  his  hay  over  said 
Pierces  marsh  provided  he  make  good  any  damage  there¬ 
by,  and  under  like  conditions  shall  said  Pierce  have  lib¬ 
erty  to  transport  his  hay  over  Peter  Eyers  marsh.  July 
8,  1679.  Wit:  Timothie  Woodbridg,  Mary  Woodbridg. 
'Ack.  by  Richard  Hubbard  and  John  Allin,  July  8,  1679, 
before  Jo.  Woodbridg,  commissioner.  M*  Martha  Hub¬ 
bard,  wife  of  said  Richard  Hubbard,  gave  her  consent  to 
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her  husband’s  act,  Xov.  14,  1679,  before  Xath”  Salton- 
stall,  commissioner. 

William  Carr  of  Salisbury,  shipwright,  for  £23,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mary  Hewes  of  Salisbury  about  three  acres  of 
land  in  Haverhill,  lately  purchased  of  John  GriflBn,  be¬ 
tween  ye  house  and  land  of  Edward  Clarke  and  ye  land 
of  Sam”  Shepherd.  April  24,  1679.  Wit:  Robert  Lord, 
sen.,  Robert  Lord,  marshal.  Ack.  by  William  Carr,  April 
24,  1679,  before  Daniell  Denison.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
said  Carr,  surrendered  her  dower  rights,  15 :9 :1679,  be¬ 
fore  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 

William  Carr  of  Salisbury,  shipwright,  for  £71  and  lid 
conveys  to  Phillip  Grele  and  John  Allin,  both  of  same 
town,  a  certain  Hull  of  a  vessel  that  was  builded  by  said 
Carr,  at  Salisbury,  at  a  place,  commonly  called  pipe  stave 
point,  and  was  there  upon  the  stocks  in  the  middle  of 
May,  1679.  The  same  being  a  Ketch  of  about  thirty  five 
tunns  burthen,  having  a  pink  stern  and  being  called  the 
Phillip  and  Mary.  The  abovesaid  Phillip  Greele,  two 
thirds,  and  John  Allin,  one  third  of  ye  Ketch,  as  she  is 
now  launched  and  mored  in  ye  river  at  Salisbury.  July 
20,  1680.  Wit:  Joseph  Grele,  John  Groth.  Signed  by 
William  Carr. 

Whereas  Jno.  Hutchins  and  Joseph  Hutchins  of  Haver¬ 
hill  gave  bond  in  double  sum  in  houses  owned  by  them 
in  Haverhill,  unto  William  Hudson  of  Boston,  vintner, 
for  the  payment  of  £93,  14,  7d,  in  currant  pay  with  ye 
marchants,  to  be  paid  in  different  amounts  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1665,  1666  and  1667  in  Boston  at  ye  Castle 
Tavern,  said  bond  being  dated  April  26,  1664  and  signed 
by  either  with  E  H  as  their  mark  and  witnessed  by 
Robert  Pike,  Edward  Hutcheson  and  Joseph  Pike  and 
ack.  by  John  Hutchins  at  Salisbury  court,  11,  2,  1665 
and  entered  20,  2,  1665.  Therefore,  all  payments  being 
well  and  truly  made,  and  the  bond,  which  should  have 
been  delivered  up  being  lost,  the  said  William  Hudson 
acquitts  said  John  and  Joseph  Hutchins  of  all  obligations 
in  regard  to  said  bond.  Dec.  24,  1673.  Wit :  Wm.  Lyther- 
land,  Wm.  Xathanel, - Waymouth.  Boston,  May  20, 
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1680.  Ack.  by  Capt.  Wm.  Hudson  before  Jno.  Hull, 
assistant,  Bartho,  Gidney,  assistant. 

Richard  Dole  of  Nuberie,  merchant,  as  agent  and 
attorney  for  John  Sanders  of  Weeks  in  ye  parish  of  Doun- 
ton  in  county  Wilts  in  old  England,  yeoman,  for  £78  in 
currant  money  of  sd.  England,  conveys  to  John  Stockman 
of  Salisbury,  gent,  the  premises  hereafter  mentioned  in 
Salisbury,  viz.,  a  house  lot  of  about  three  acres  accord¬ 
ing  to  town  grant,  formerly  belonging  to  Jno.  Ralfe, 
father  in  law  of  sd  Sanders,  late  of  Salisbury,  deceased, 
bounded  originally  with  house  lots  of  Mr.  Tho.  Dumer 
and  Mr.  Henry  Monday,  butting  upon  the  green  and  a 
highway  on  hog  house  neck.  Also  a  house  lot  which  said 
Sanders  bought  of  Tho.  Dumer  of  about  three  acres  be¬ 
tween  lots  of  sd.  Jno.  Ralfe  and  Willi:  Partridg.  Also 
eight  acres  more  being  part  of  said  Sanders  house  and 
planting  lot  between  lands  of  sd  Monday  and  Mr.  Henry 
Byly,  butting  upon  land  of  Richard  Wells,  late  deceased 
and  land  now  called  Major  Pikes  pasture.  Also  that 
division  of  five  hundred  acres  belonging  to  Jno.  Ralfe 
containing  about  seventeen  acres  lying  between  Jno. 
Eaton  and  part  of  Richard  Goodales,  near  Exiter  ridg. 
Also  ye  free  hold  in  Salisbury  belonging  to  said  Ralfe  and 
ye  six  acre  cow  comon  lot  of  salt  marsh,  belonging  to  ye 
township  being  ye  forty  second  in  number,  lying  between 
Jno.  Hodges  and  Tho.  Rowell.  Also  a  six  acre  meadow 
lot  belonging  to  sd  Ralfe  in  a  place  comonly  called  great 
meadowes  between  meadow  lotts  of  Richard  !N^orth  and 
Joseph  Parker,  butting  upon  great  neck  and  upon  little 
river,  July  19,  1678.  Wit:  Tho.  Woodbridg,  Caleb 
Moody.  Whereas,  Jno.  Sanders  of  Weeks,  parish  of 
Dounton,  and  Hester  his  wife,  have  sold  several  parcells 
of  land  as  afore  said  to  said  Jno.  Stockman,  Richard  Dole, 
attorney  to  sd  Sanders,  ack.  said  sale,  July  19,  1678,  be¬ 
fore  Jo.  Woodbridg,  commissioner. 

John  Dickison  of  Salisbury,  mariner,  being  indebted 
to  John  Allin  of  same  town,  mariner,  for  £18,  6s,  8d,  to 
he  payd  at  sd  Allins  now  dwelling  house  at  or  upon  Oct. 
ninth  next  ensuing,  binds  over  to  said  Allin  for  security 
his  dwelling  house,  oarchyrd,  pasture  and  erible  land 
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adjoining.  Aug.  9,  1680.  Wit:  George  Hewes,  Ephraim 
Winsley,  Phillip  Grele.  This  bill  satisfied  by  John  Dicki- 
son,  as  owned  by  Jno.  Allin,  before  Tho:  Bradbury,  re¬ 
corder. 

John  Dickison  of  Salisbury,  mariner,  being  indebted 
to  John  Allin  of  same  town,  mariner  for  £36,  13s,  4d,  to 
be  paid  at  sd  Allins  now  dwelling  bouse  in  Salisbury  at 
-or  upon  the  last  day  of  x\pril  next  ensuing,  binds  over 
to  sd.  Allin  all  ye  marsh  and  meadow  in  Salisbury,  pur¬ 
chased  or  given  him  by  his  father  John  Dickison.  Aug. 
9,  1680.  Wit:  George  Hewes,  Ephraim  Winsly,  Phillip 
Grele.  Signed  by  John  Dickison.  Entered  on  back  of 
original  bill,  as  follows:  Bee.  upon  account  6  pounds, 
Aug.  9,  1680.  Rec:  thirty  pounds,  thirteen  shillings, 
fower  pence.  May  11,  1681.  Signed  by  John  Allin,  be¬ 
fore  Tho:  Bradbury,  recorder. 

John  Stockman  of  Salisbury,  gent,  for  £17,  conveys 
to  Jno.  Clough,  sen.,  of  same  place,  carpenter,  all  my  six 
acre  cow  comon  lot  of  salt  marsh  in  Salisbury,  originally 
belonging  to  ye  freehold  of  Jno.  Rolf  of  Salisbury,  de¬ 
ceased.  Said  lot  being  forty  two  in  number,  lying  be¬ 
tween  lotts  belonging  to  Jno.  Hodges  and  Tho:  Rowell. 
July  26,  1680.  Wit:  Tho:  Bradbury,  Timothy  Swan. 
Ack.  by  John  Stockman,  Aug.  4,  1680,  before  Nath:  Sal- 
tonstall,  assistant. 

Execution  on  land,  meadow  and  commonages  of  Jno. 
Wells,  in  Haverhill,  which  said  Wells  sold  to  Daniel  Thir- 
ston  of  Nubery  to  satisfy  judgment  granted  said  Thir- 
ston  at  Salisbury  court,  April  8,  1679,  and  also  1  li,  lOs, 
4d,  and  costs.  Signed  by  Tho.  Bradbury,  rec.  Dated, 
May  6,  1680,  and  served  by  Robert  Lord,  marshall.  Re¬ 
turn  was  made  by  Robert  Lord,  marshall,  who  received  this 
execution  on  July  5,  1680,  attaching  land,  etc.,  as  desig¬ 
nated  above,  and  giving  Daniel  Thirston  possession  by 
turff  and  twigg. 

Joseph  Easman,  lately  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  £45, 
conveys  to  his  brother,  Nath'*  Easman,  of  same  town, 
cooper,  all  my  division  of  land  in  Salisbury,  which  with 
my  brother  Benjamin  Easman  was  bought  of  our  father 
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Kodger  Easman,  of  Salisbury,  sd  land  belonging  to  me 
the  sd  Joseph  Easman,  bounded  betweene  me  and  said 
Benjamin  Easman,  beginning  at  ye  landing  place  by  ye 
creek.  Oct.  27,  1680.  Wit:  Tbo:  Bradbury,  Timothy 
Swan.  Ack.  by  Joseph  Easman,  Nov.  3,  1680,  before 
Daniel  Denison. 

Leiftenant  Phillip  Challis  of  Amsbery,  formerly  called 
Salisbury,  Newtowne,  with  consent  of  Mary,  his  wife,  on 
account  of  a  great  desire  and  affection  towards  a  godly 
ministry  to  be  settled  in  Amsbery  and  for  a  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  said  towne  as  well 
as  to  prevent  in  future  the  alienation  of  the  land  from 
the  purpose  intended,  assigns  unto  ye  publique  use  of  ye 
ministry  in  Amsbery,  for  the  upholding  of  the  same  by 
perpetual  succession  forever,  a  parcel  of  land  granted 
to  me,  March  2,  1662-3,  by  the  inhabitants  of  said  town, 
being  in  ye  comon  from  end  of  land  formerly  of  Robert 
Ring,  between  ye  twenty  acre  lotts  and  ye  farms  to  ffox 
Hand  Swamp,  the  lott  layers  to  leave  sufficient  highway, 
(about  which  land  an  action  was  commenced  against  mo 
at  ye  last  Salisbury  court  by  some  of  sd.  Newtowne  to 
compell  me  to  give  100  li.  bond,  to  return  land  which  they 
said  was  granted  me  by  the  town,  but  which  was  proved 
upon  trial  to  be  mine  without  reservation.)  The  ffoeffes 
in  trust  hereby  being  invested  vsdth  full  power  to  secure 
said  land  for  the  publique  use  of  the  ministry,  but  not  to 
dispose  for  other  use.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  frog 
jx»nd  formerly  granted  by  town  of  Amesbery  to  said 
Challis,  shall  be  excepted,  also  a  convenient  way  to  it. 
Possession  given  to  the  ffoeffes  in  behalf  of  the  ministry 
by  turff  and  twigg.  Mch.  25,  1673.  Wit:  William 
Hacket,  Jacob  Morrill.  Ack.  by  Leiftenant  Phillip  Challis 
and  Mary  [her  (  mark]  Challis,  his  wife,  Mch.  12,  1673, 
before  Robert  Pike,  commissioner. 
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SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 


Bt  Geoege  Gbanville  Putnam. 


{Continued  from,  Volume  LXI,  ‘page  344-) 


Captain  J.  ClifFord  Entwisle,  fourth  City  Clerk  of 
Salem  since  the  organization  of  the  city  government,  died, 
after  a  long  illness,  at  his  home,  20  Linden  Street,  Salem, 
on  December  24,  1924.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
June  17,  1852,  the  son  of  the  late  James  and  Ellen  (Daw¬ 
son)  Entwisle.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
famous  New  York  regiments  that  marched  away  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  son  always  delighted 
in  telling  how,  as  a  little  boy,  he  felt  very  proud  in  seeing 
his  parent  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  going  to  the  front. 
The  son  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
and  for  a  time  he  attended  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

AVhen  a  lad  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  became  restless 
with  life  ashore,  and  so  decided  to  try  for  a  voyage  to  sea. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  chance  aboard  the  big  ship 
William  Tapscott,  a  vessel  famous  in  the  emigrant  service. 
He  continued  to  like  the  sea,  and  did  not  give  it  up,  as 
so  many  young  men  have  done  after  one  voyage. 

In  1872,  he  shipped  before  the  mast  on  the  tea  clipper 
Surprise,  belonging  to  the  late  Abiel  A.  Low,  formerly  of 
Salem.  He  continued  in  the  China,  Japan,  Australia  and 
East  India  trades  for  the  next  twenty  years,  sailing  as 
third  and  second  mate  of  the  Surprise,  until  she  was 
VTecked  in  Yeddo  Bay,  about  18  miles  from  Yokohama, 
in  February,  1876.  The  ship  was  under  the  command  of 
the  late  Capt.  Frederick  Johnson  of  Salem,  and  in  charge 
of  a  pilot.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Captain  Entwisle 
joined  the  ship  Sacramento  of  Boston,  at  San  Francisco, 
commanded  by  the  late  Capt.  William  H.  Nelson  of  Salem, 
as  second  mate,  afterwards  served  as  chief  mate  for  five 
years.  He  assumed  command  of  the  Sacramento  in  1882. 
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After  a  successful  voyage  to  China  and  return,  Captain 
Entwisle  vras  transferred  to  the  ship  Ringleader  of  Boston, 
belonging  to  the  same  owners.  This  ship  he  commanded 
for  seven  years,  making  his  last  trip  in  1891. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  for  three 
years,  serving  as  president  in  1894.  The  next  year  he 
was  chosen  an  Alderman. 

January  6,  1895,  he  was  elected  City  Clerk,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Henry  M.  Heek,  and  he 
continued  to  hold  that  office  till  his  death.  His  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  office  were  Joseph  Cloutman,  1836-1862; 
Stephen  P.  Webb,  1863-1871 ;  Henry  H.  Heek,  1871-1895. 
Captain  Entwisle  was  always  very  thorough  in  whatever 
he  did,  and  he  served  the  city  with  zeal  and  devotion, 
often  under  many  trying  circumstances.  He  was  affable 
and  endeavored  to  serve  the  citizens  and  the  city  in  a 
manner  that  should  be  above  criticism.  While  in  the  city 
government,  and  previous  to  his  election  as  City  Clerk, 
he  was  for  three  years  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Salem 
News,  to  which  service  he  brought  the  same  painstaking 
carefulness  that  characterized  him  in  his  official  duties. 

Captain  Entwisle  was  prominently  connected  with  many 
fraternal  organizations.  He  was  a  member  and  clerk  of 
the  Salem  Marine  and  East  India  Marine  societies,  a 
trustee  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society  and  for  three  years 
its  president ;  John  Endicott  Lodge,  A.  0.  tJ.  W. ;  Salem 
Lodge  of  Elks;  Starr  King  Lodge,  A.  E.  and  A.  M. ; 
Washington  Eoyal  Arch  Chapter;  Sutton  Lodge  of  Per¬ 
fection;  the  Salem  Co-operative  Bank;  the  Essex  County 
Press  Club;  and  the  Tabernacle  Church  of  Salem. 

He  was  married,  Feb.  2,  1888,  by  Rev.  DeWitt  S.  Clark 
of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  to  Miss  Emma  Kelson,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Capt.  William  H.  Kelson,  with  whom  he 
sailed  a  number  of  years  in  the  Sacramento  and  Ring¬ 
leader.  She  died  May  22,  1914.  He  leaves  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Snedeker,  Salem,  and  three  brothers,  Harry 
B.  of  Jersey  City,  K.  J.,  Frank  J.  of  Arlington,  K.  J., 
and  Arthur  W.  of  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  and  a  host  of  friends 
wherever  he  was  known. 
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SHIP  “GEORGE  RAYNES.” 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  learned  the  following  story 
of  an  exciting  voyage  from  the  late  Captain  Nathan  A. 
Bachelder  of  Salem.  It  relates  his  experiences  and  se¬ 
vere  trials  in  a  trip  from  Boston  around  Cape  Horn  to 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  with  dealings  with  the 
famous  filibuster  Walker.  In  relating  his  story  the  cap¬ 
tain  said : 

In  1856  the  ship  George  Baynes  lay  at  anchor  off  the 
end  of  Lewis  wharf,  Boston,  all  ready  for  a  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn.  The  vessel  had  been  chartered  by  the  Acces¬ 
sory  Transit  Company  of  Nicaragua,  organized  in  New 
York  by  wealthy  capitalists  in  1849,  just  after  the  gold 
fever  broke  out  in  California,  with  permission  from  the 
Nicaraguan  government  to  transport  passengers  across  the 
country,  the  company  paying  one  dollar  per  head  for  each 
person.  They  owned  a  fine  line  of  steamers,  running  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  and  San  Juan  del  Sud,  and  also 
built  a  good  road  from  this  port  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  a 
distance  of  from  15  to  18  miles,  well  equipped  with  omni¬ 
buses  sent  out  from  New  York,  using  mules  for  motive 
jjower. 

After  reaching  the  lake,  small  steamers  and  boats  con¬ 
veyed  the  passengers  across  the  lake,  down  the  San  Juan 
river  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  on  the  At¬ 
lantic,  with  steamers  waiting  at  that  port  to  take  them 
to  New  York.  This  was  shorter  than  the  Panama  route 
and  by  many  considered  more  desirable,  as  there  was  less 
danger  of  sickness,  also  avoiding  crossing  the  dangerous 
roads  on  the  Isthmus. 

The  ship  had  been  chartered  by  this  company,  of  which 
Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  famous  steamboat 
and  railroad  magnate,  was  president,  to  carry  a  cargo  of 
coal  from  Boston  to  San  Juan  del  Sud,  a  small  port  in 
Nicaragua,  in  Lat.  11  degrees  22  minutes  north  and 
Long.  85  degrees  44  minutes  west.  This  port  was  the 
terminus  of  the  contemplated  canal  across  Nicaragua 
on  the  Atlantic  side. 
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The  ship  was  built  in  Portsmouth,  H.,  by  George 
Rajmes,  a  noted  shipbuilder,  having  in  his  day  launched 
many  fine  vessels,  this  being  the  last  one  he  ever  built. 
She  was  named  for  him.  She  was  a  fine  model,  large 
carrier,  not  an  extreme  clipper,  but  built  after  the  model 
of  the  old  New  York  packets  to  Liverpool,  in  fact  she  was 
built  for  that  trade;  three  decks,  the  upper  or  passenger 
deck  running  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  divided  into 
three  cabins — after,  second  and  forward — with  steerage 
passengers  on  the  second  deck.  She  made  two  voyages  to 
Liverpool  and  then  went  into  the  California  trade.  Owned 
by  the  late  John  Bertram  of  Salem  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Glidden  &  Williams,  of 
the  famous  shipping  house  from  Boston  to  California  in 
those  days,  they  also  being  the  ship’s  agents.  Crew  con¬ 
sisted  of  25  souls  all  told.  After  getting  all  ready  to 
sail,  the  ship  was  detained,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
between  owners  and  charterers  as  to  who  should  pay  some 
charges  of  captain,  as  those  were  the  days  of  big  advance 
wages  to  crews,  and  stealing  sailors  out  of  ships  was  quite 
a  business,  with  no  shipping  commissioner  then,  as  now, 
to  depend  on. 

Each  vessel  employed  a  shipping  master  to  obtain  the 
crew,  and  some  of  the  agents  worked  more  for  the  sailor’s 
interest  than  they  did  for  the  ship.  It  was  a  common 
saying  among  sea  captains  that  it  was  diflScult  to  tell 
when  the  ship  would  be  ready  to  sail,  so  many  annoyances 
arising  just  then,  and  not  until  the  pilot  left  and  light¬ 
house  was  astern,  did  they  feel  that  the  vessel  was  under 
their  charge.  It  proved  so  in  our  case,  as  the  following 
incident  will  tell.  Besides  having  three  officers,  who  came 
well  recommended,  I  took  the  precaution  to  employ  two 
policemen  to  go  on  hoard  to  assist  in  case  of  need,  and 
when  I  went  home  in  the  afternoon  I  felt  all  would  be 
well.  Coming  up  next  morning  on  the  early  train,  expect¬ 
ing  to  sail,  I  called  into  the  office  at  the  end  of  Lewis 
Wharf.  One  of  the  owners  said,  “Captain,  have  you  heard 
the  news  ?”  I  asked  “What  ?”  He  answered,  “Your  ship 
is  in  charge  of  the  revenue  cutter.”  I  did  not  wait  to  hear 
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any  more,  but  took  a  boat,  and  when  I  reached  the  ship, 
found  such  was  the  case.  To  make  the  story  brief,  this 
was  the  substance:  Somehow  rum  got  on  board,  and  in  a 
skirmish  between  officer  and  crew,  a  sailor  threw  a  slung- 
shot,  striking  the  mate  in  the  eye,  crippling  him;  this 
demoralized  the  two  other  officers.  They  went  over  the 
bow,  down  the  chain  cable  onto  a  big  cake  of  floating  ice 
in  contact  with  the  chain,  and  the  policeman  was  also  will¬ 
ing,  so  “Jack”  had  charge.  The  cutter  was  laying  close 
by,  and  seeing  the  fight,  the  lieutenant  lowered  his  boat 
and  came  on  board,  put  the  four  ringleaders  in  irons,  and 
took  charge.  The  sequel  of  this  was,  the  ship  had  to 
engage  another  chief  officer  and  six  new  men,  as  the  four 
ringleaders  were  put  in  prison  and  two  of  the  men  de¬ 
tained  as  evidence,  causing  an  extra  expense  to  the  ship 
of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  dollars. 

While  we  were  detained,  the  weather  was  good,  with 
fresh  westerly  winds.  Now  we  were  ready  for  the  second 
time,  it  had  changed;  the  wind  was  light  westerly,  but 
the  sky  was  inky-looking,  with  a  very  low  barometer. 
It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  I  remember.  I  asked  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  old  sea-dogs  on  Commercial  street, 
and  they  said,  “Go.”  Our  pilot  also  had  the  same  opinion, 
but  he  said  if  we  got  under  way  we  must  go  to  sea;  it 
wouldn’t  do  to  anchor  in  Nantucket  Roads,  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  floating  ice.  He  had  been  tending 
on  us  for  a  week,  aud  was  impatient,  wanting  to  get 
the  vessel  off  his  hands,  so  his  opinion  did  not  influence 
me  much.  Also  asked  one  of  the  owners.  His  answer 
was,  “Nothing  to  say.”  I  then  made  up  my  mind  to  wait 
till  Monday  morning.  That  night  a  furious  northeast 
storm  set  in,  raging  all  day  Sunday  and  evening.  Had 
I  gone  out  Saturday  P.  M.  the  northwest  wind  would  not 
have  taken  me  farther  out  than  Minot’s  light,  and  after 
the  northeast  wind  struck  us  we  should  have  tried  to  work 
offshore,  which  we  could  not  have  done,  and  ship  and  all 
hands  might  have  piled  up  on  the  beach,  for  it  was  a  furi¬ 
ous  storm.  Four  A.  M.  Monday,  I  looked  out  of  my  win¬ 
dow  at  the  hotel,  and  found  the  stars  shining  bright,  sky 
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clear,  wind  northwest.  Started  for  the  ship  and  got  on 
board  in  a  short  time :  soon  the  pilot  and  two  steam  tugs 
came  alongside  and  made  fast:  hove  up  our  anchor  and 
started.  Reaching  the  channel  of  Boston  lighthouse,  we 
discharged  the  pilot  and  tugs,  and  with  the  topsails  set 
and  foresail,  we  swiftly  passed  ]!kIinot’s  lighthouse  on  our 
way  across  Boston  Bay  for  Cape  Cod,  breathing  freely  for 
the  first  time  for  a  week,  thankful  that  we  really  had  the 
craft  under  our  charge. 

Passed  Highland  Light,  Cape  Cod,  at  3.30  P.  M.,  and 
signaled  ship’s  name.  Later  on,  took  our  departure  from 
Nausett  light  and  shaped  our  course  down  South  channel; 
weather  very  cold,  wind  and  sea  increasing.  Soon,  dark¬ 
ness  closed  around  us,  but  with  good  lookout,  fore  and  aft, 
we  sailed  on  all  right.  Through  the  night  we  had  double- 
reefed  the  topsails  (whole  sails  in  those  days,  no  double 
rig),  and  when  daylight  came  we  were  running  off  our 
nine  and  ten  knots  before  a  heavy  northwest  gale.  On  the 
third  day  out,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  weather  grew 
warmer,  and  I  feared,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  cross¬ 
ing,  the  wind  might  die  out  and  haul  easterly;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  freshened  considerably,  with  very  heavy 
northwest  squalls  and  the  sea  frequently  combing  over  the 
rails  on  deck  with  fury,  and  thus  it  continued,  gradually 
slackening  up  till  the  eighth  day  out,  when  we  were  1600 
miles  from  Boston  Light,  on  our  course  to  the  E.  S.  E., 
nearly  reaching  the  latitude  of  the  northeast  trades,  which 
we  took  after  a  few  days’  baffling  wind  in  the  “horse  lati¬ 
tudes.” 

Having  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  Lieut.  M.  F. 
Maury’s  U.  S.  X.  sailing  directions,  I  had  a  few  days 
previously  pricked  off  on  the  chart  our  course  to  the 
equator,  by  his  route  for  the  month  of  February.  No 
doubt  Lieutenant  Maury  shortened  the  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  ports  to  the  equator  ten  days.  In  my  earlier 
voyages  we  used  to  go  well  to  the  eastward,  sometimes 
sighting  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  so  as  to  clear  Cape  St. 
Roque,  the  northeast  cape  of  Brazil,  and  the  Rocas,  a 
very  low  and  dangerous  shoal  about  130  miles  northeast 
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of  the  cape.  It  was  so  low  you  discovered  the  breakers 
before  the  low  sand  islands  right  in  the  track  of  vessels. 
This  shoal  has  a  lighthouse  on  it  now,  so  with  a  good  look¬ 
out  on  shipboard  all  danger  is  removed.  These  two  places, 
in  older  times,  used  to  he  the  great  bugbear  to  the  ship¬ 
master,  and  filled  him  with  anxiety  till  he  had  passed 
them.  Lieutenant  Maury  dispelled  this  doubt,  and  mar¬ 
iners  sail  on  with  little  or  no  fear. 

One  voyage  I  crossed  the  equator  in  longitude  35  de¬ 
grees  west,  made  the  land  to  leeward  of  Cape  St.  Eoque, 
beat  round  close  inshore  and  cleared  it  in  48  hours. 
'Another  voyage  I  crossed  in  35  degrees  35  minutes  west, 
and  cleared  it  in  one  week.  Twice  I  have  passed  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  the  Rocas  shoal,  and  several  times  to  the  leeward 
of  Fernando  de  Norouka  Island,  and  I  always  came  by  all 
right;  so  that  I  have  little  or  no  fears  of  that  comer. 
This  voyage,  after  leaving  the  horse  latitudes,  we  took  the 
trade  wind  well  to  the  eastward,  braced  up  the  yards  and 
sailed  on  a  wind  to  the  S.  S.  E.  with  moderate  trades 
and  pleasant  weather,  nothing  of  note  occurring.  Crossing 
the  equator  in  longitude  28  degrees  27  minutes  west,  23% 
days  from  Boston,  distance  sailed  3,620  miles, — ^which 
for  a  full  ship,  deeply  laden  and  drawing  21  feet  26  inches, 
was  very  satisfactory.  Once  I  had  crossed  before  in  23 
days,  and  another  voyage  in  24,  but  both  of  these  passages 
the  ship  was  not  so  deep.  I  think  an  extreme  clipper 
with  our  chance  would  have  made  it  in  17  days.  If  I 
remember  right,  the  shortest  passage  ever  made  was  by 
the  Great  Republic,  in  15  days  19  hours.  But  we  must 
hurry  up  and  reach  the  “experiences,”  fearing  your  read¬ 
ers  will  get  tired  of  this  sea  voyage. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  the  equator  passed  Pernam¬ 
buco,  and  keeping  her  clean  rap  full,  we  sailed  swiftly 
down  the  coast  of  Brazil,  reaching  the  latitude  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  good  time.  Here  the  wind  hauled  free;  set 
the  studding  sails  and  headed  down  for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
with  little  or  no  change,  save  occasionally  speaking  a 
vessel,  or  the  wind  shifting  round,  sometimes  suddenly 
to  the  southwest,  giving  us  a  little  excitement  for  a  few 
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hours,  and  detaining  us  for  a  day  or  so,  when  it  would 
die  out  or  haul  northerly,  starting  us  on  our  course  again ; 
heading,  after  we  passed  the  river,  for  Patagonia,  the 
weather  growing  cooler  and  about  our  only  companions 
were  the  squeaking  penguins,  bobbing  their  heads  out  of 
the  water  like  a  big  cork  on  a  fishing  line,  and  the  alba¬ 
tross,  that  noble,  graceful  bird,  soaring  aloft  through  the 
heavens  as  quickly  and  easily  in  the  heavy  gale  as  in  the 
calm,  some  of  them  measuring  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  cape  pigeons,  a  very  pretty,  graceful  bird  about  the 
size  and  build  of  our  home  pigeons,  were  also  our  com¬ 
panions  through  storm  or  calm,  and  although  away  in  these 
dreary  regions  we  had  a  plenty  of  company. 

By  keeping  well  in  with  the  land,  westerly  winds  pre¬ 
vailing,  we  made  good  progress  to  the  south-southwest; 
occasionally  had  a  header  from  that  quarter,  sometimes 
suddenly,  when  the  big  whole  topsails  had  as  much  as 
they  could  stand;  this  held  us  sometimes  for  a  day  or 
two,  checking  our  headway.  We  made,  however,  good  time 
down  the  coast  of  Tierra  Del  Fuego,  approaching  the 
Strait  of  Le  Marie  and  Staten  Island,  when  the  weather 
came  on  thick,  wind  hauling  to  the  southwest,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  away  for  Cape  St.  John,  the  easternmost 
land  on  the  island.  I  felt  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  go  through  this  strait,  which  was  over  15  miles  wide 
and  clear  of  all  danger,  and  would  have  been  a  saving  of 
40  miles  on  our  voyage. 

A  voyage  or  two  later  I  came  down  and  entered  the 
strait  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  leading  wind,  and  by  mid¬ 
night  we  were  half  way  through,  when  we  came  suddenly 
into  a  very  heavy  head  sea,  and  I  was  fearful  the  wind 
would  haul  southwest  and  we  should  have  to  run  back 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  but  fortunately  it  held  to  the 
westward,  and  when  daylight  came  we  were  through  all 
right,  heading  over  for  Cape  Horn.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
heavy  head  sea  was  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  currents, 
which  run  very  strong  sometimes  in  this  strait.  Staten 
Island  is  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  continent,  ia 
about  forty  miles  long,  and  on  a  clear  day  is  seen  seventy 
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miles  off,  with  its  lofty,  ragged  summits,  covered  with 
snow,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet. 

After  rounding  Cape  St.  John,  we  met  the  long  westerly 
swell  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  wind  from  the  west- 
southwest,  thick  and  squally  weather,  so  that  we  made  slow 
progress  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  next  day  it  hauled 
northerly,  and  with  all  sail  set  we  headed  over  for  Cape 
Horn,  passing  about  ten  miles  south  of  it,  feeling  encour¬ 
aged  by  this  start  that  we  might  be  favored,  but  in  this 
we  were  disappointed,  for  in  a  few  hours  it  hauled  ahead 
again,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  we  had  all  we  wanted 
of  Cape  Horn  weather.  Some  days  we  were  under  close- 
reefed  topsails  and  storm  stay-sails,  hammering  into  the 
heavy  head  sea,  hardly  holding  our  own.  The  wind 
whistled  through  the  rigging,  not  to  the  tune  of  the  aeolian 
harp,  but  as  though  a  thousand  serpents  were  holding  rev¬ 
elry.  The  ship  tugged  and  strained  with  her  heavy  load, 
as  the  seas  dashed  furiously  against  her  sides  and  on  deck ; 
but  with  a  good  ship,  well  found  in  sails  and  rigging,  all 
was  well. 

I  could  but  contrast  this  passage  with  one  I  made  in 
1848,  my  first  voyage  as  master,  off  here,  in  a  little  vessel 
only  106  tons  burden,  so  small  that  if  you  wanted  a  bucket 
of  salt  water,  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  step  on  the  lee 
side,  reach  over  the  rail,  and  bail  up.  In  this  craft  we 
were  forty-two  days  to  the  southward  of  50  degrees  south 
latitude,  owing  to  our  fit-out  from  home.  We  started  on 
a  trading  voyage  to  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands  and 
California.  The  ship’s  husband,  who  superintended  the 
loading  and  fitting  away,  was  an  old  sea  captain,  very 
economical  and  also  part  owner.  Being  a  young  man,  I 
did  not  like  to  ask  many  questions,  feeling  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  would  provide  the  necessaries.  After  we  sailed,  the 
chief  officer  informed  me  that  we  had  only  one  suit  of  sail, 
which  had  made  two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  One 
day,  when  about  a  fortnight  out,  pitching  into  a  head  sea, 
our  topmast  and  top-gallant  mast  settled,  owing  to  the 
hounds  or  shoulders  of  the  mast  giving  out.  These  we 
secured  in  place  by  lashings  of  chain  through  the  fid-hole. 
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over  the  mast-heads.  In  looking  over  the  how,  a  day  or 
so  later,  I  found  the  copper  on  the  vessel’s  bottom  started 
and  ragged. 

This  was  a  bad  beginning  for  a  Cape  Horn  trip.  The 
consequence  was,  when  we  reached  the  Cape,  and  it  came 
on  to  blow,  our  sails  gave  out,  and  after  the  gale  we  had 
to  lower  them  on  deck  and  repair  them.  Ships  would 
come  up  and  pass  us  with  their  new  sails,  soon  leaving 
us  out  of  sight  astern,  working  away  on  our  old  rags,  with 
mittens  on.  It  was  a  wonder  we  ever  weathered  the  Cape. 
The  experience  of  that  cruise  taught  me  a  lesson, — to 
know,  before  I  sailed,  the  condition  of  our  outfit. 

I  should  have  gone  into  Rio  de  Janiero,  purchased  a 
new  suit  of  sails  and  coppered  the  vessel,  but  to  save 
expense  and  port  charges,  I  called  at  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine,  a  small  port  to  the  south  of  Rio.  I  took  on 
board  a  boatload  of  wood,  another  of  oranges,  several  casks 
of  water,  with  a  little  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  and, 
after  two  days’  detention,  started  out  again,  our  disburse¬ 
ments  amounting  to  $85,  which  I  balanced  by  taking  a 
Spaniard  by  the  name  of  Pogie,  as  a  passenger.  A  most 
amiable  gentlemen,  he  never  asked  where  we  were  bound, 
expressed  no  curiosity;  only  through  the  interpreter,  as 
he  could  not  talk  English,  said  he  would  like  to  go,  paid 
his  passage  money,  and  went  on  board.  I  feared  he  might 
complain  of  the  fare  on  the  passage,  as,  forty-five  years 
ago,  sailors  knew  nothing  about  the  luxuries  of  modern 
ships,  and  the  delicacies  that  owners  put  on  board  now. 
Xo  vegetables,  fruits,  fresh  meats  or  soups,  in  tins  and 
bottles ;  no  stove  in  the  cabin  to  warm  us  (sailors  have  one 
in  the  forecastle,  now).  It  wasn’t  considered  safe,  in  those 
days,  to  have  a  fire,  except  to  cook  the  food.  I  think  I 
made  four  voyages  round  Cape  Horn  before  I  could  be 
prevailed  ttpon  to  have  a  stove.  Good  solid  salt  beef, 
well  pickled  with  a  mixture  of  saltpetre  and  salt,  salt  pork, 
and  bread  baked  strong  enough  to  keep  two  years,  with 
baked  beans  and  a  fried  rasher  of  salt  pork,  with  duff  aa 
our  dessert, — a  pudding  made  by  mixing  fiour  and  water 
together,  with  occasionally  a  few  raisins  or  dried  apples 
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dropped  in  to  give  it  a  flavor,  boiled  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  canvas  bag, — these  were  our  luxuries  twice  a 
week.  Xo  lard  allowed,  the  owner  informing  me  that 
I  salt  pork  was  better.  Our  list  of  stores  for  this  cruise 

t  was  as  follows:  six  barrels  of  salt  beef,  three  barrels  of 

salt  pork,  three  barrels  of  flour,  a  box  of  codflsh  and  one 
of  Union  coffee,  a  small  box  of  tea,  two  bushels  of  beans, 
six  hams,  and  perhaps  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  small  gro- 
i  ceries.  Sometimes  our  passenger  did  not  care  to  turn 

1  out  to  his  meals,  but  twice  a  week,  the  days  of  luxuries, 

\  I  always  summoned  him,  and,  together  with  the  mate,  we 

j  partook  of  the  banquet.  Of  course  our  conversation  was 

limited,  and  never  did  I  hear  one  word  of  complaint; 
blow  high  or  low,  it  was  all  the  same  to  Mr.  Pogie. 

This  little  craft  was  the  best  sea  boat  I  was  ever  in; 
would  lie-to  like  a  Cape  pigeon.  I  had  the  worst  weather 
I  ever  experienced  in  twenty-four  times  passing  Cape 
Horn.  In  a  heavy  west-southwest  gale,  lasting  three  days, 

Iat  midnight  of  the  second  day  in  wearing  ship  our  main 
boom  broke  short  off  in  the  middle,  owing  to  the  careless- 
1  ness  of  not  making  boom  tackle  fast ;  we  put  tarpaulin  on 
j  main  rigging  and  fished  it  with  one  of  the  anchor  stock, 

I  as  we  had  nothing  else  on  board.  In  this  gale  we  drifted 

ito  leeward  nearly  one  hundred  miles;  still  we  kept  at  it, 
and  at  last  got  round. 

After  reaching  the  latitude  of  Valparaiso  the  mate 
1  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  go  in  and  recruit,  but 
we  sailed  on,  soon  reaching  the  southeast  trades,  and 
sailed  away  for  the  Society  Islands,  reaching  the  beau¬ 
tiful  island  of  Otaheite,  covered  with  verdure  like  green 
velvet  from  summit  to  base,  and  seen  fifty  miles  off.  A 
i  glad  sight  to  us.  Run  in  between  two  reefs  and  let  go 
our  anchor  in  a  landlocked  harbor,  181  days  passage,  with 
only  fifteen  gallons  of  water  left.  But  not  one  of  the 
eight  souls  on  board  showed  any  signs  of  scurvey  (no  lime 
juice  law  then),  which  might  have  been  owing  to  our 
good  blood  or  the  regular  exercise  of  the  ship;  perhaps 
the  diet  had  most  to  do  with  it, — can’t  say  which.  Our 
passenger  left,  giving  the  vessel  a  good  name;  report  said 
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brining  on  shore  a  big  bag  of  doubloons,  a  Spanish  coin 
worth  sixteen  dollars  each.  This  may  account  for  his 
sticking  so  close  to  his  berth  most  of  the  time,  like  a 
setting  hen.  I  hope  your  readers  will  pardon  me  for  this 
digression,  and  will  now  go  on. 

After  this  bad  spell  of  weather,  we  had  occasional  starts 
ahead  with  favorable  breezes  for  a  short  time,  reaching 
the  longitude  of  78  d^rees  west;  when  the  wind  hauled 
to  the  W.S.W.  wore  ship  head  to  the  north,  with  Cape 
Horn  400  miles  astern.  We  eased  the  braces  a  little, 
keeping  her  clean  full  with  a  strong  gale  abeam;  let  her 
go  for  all  she  was  worth,  every  mile  shortening  our  time 
in  this  uncomfortable  region.  Quickly  we  passed  the  west¬ 
ern  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  up  the  coast 
of  Patagonia  and  Chili,  weather  softening  daily  with  a 
head  wind  occasionally  for  a  change,  when  it  would  shift 
again  to  the  westward,  starting  us  afresh  on  our  way. 

We  passed  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  was 
right  in  our  track.  This  island  is  four  miles  wide  and 
about  12  miles  long,  some  parts  of  it  towering  up  in  the 
sky  3,000  feet,  and  as  we  sailed  along  by  it  bringing  back 
the  days  of  youth,  when  we  revelled  in  the  story  of  Eohin- 
son  Crusoe  with  his  goats  and  man  Friday. 

Took  the  southeast  trade  winds  in  about  latitude  30 
degrees  south,  and  with  all  sail  set,  including  studding 
sails  alow  and  aloft,  steering  on  a  north  course,  passing 
Chili,  Bolivia  and  Peru  from  300  to  500  miles  to  the 
east  of  us.  We  sailed  along  over  the  smoothest  sea  I 
ever  traversed,  even  the  seabirds  breathing  it  in  and  flying 
lazily,  the  clouds  light  and  airy,  the  air  pure  and  acting 
like  a  tonic.  All  the  way  between  Coquimbo  and  Payata, 
a  distance  of  1,500  miles,  quiet  reigns  supreme  over  this 
ocean,  and  there  is  seldom  if  ever  any  rain. 

Lieutenant  Maury  attributes  this  to  the  Andes  (the 
backbone  of  the  continent)  drawing  the  last  drop  of  water 
from  the  clouds  as  they  pass  over  this  mountainous  range, 
over  12,000  feet  high.  In  over  35  passages  made  in  and 
out  of  these  ports,  I  have  never  experienced  a  bona  fide 
squall.  Of  course,  on  a  wind,  sailing  through  the  trades, 
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you  will  have  strong  flaws,  as  much  as  top-gallant  sails 
would  stand,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  spot  on  earth  akin 
to  heaven,  it  is  the  ocean  between  these  parallels. 

On  shore,  among  the  people,  yoii  notice  the  same  quiet ; 
no  hurry  or  push,  and  plenty  of  time  to  chat, — only  occa¬ 
sionally,  when  the  tidal  wave  rolls  in  from  the  sea,  or  the 
earthquake  opens  the  earth  with  ghastly  seams,  causing  it 
to  tremble,  then  fear  and  dismay  comes  over  them.  Even 
the  very  animals  realize  that  something  dreadful  is  taking 
place. 

I  made  a  voyage  to  Arica,  Peru,  a  short  time  after  the 
great  tidal  wave  swept  all  the  way  across  the  Pacific  ocean, 
rolling  in  with  fearful  force  on  the  whole  western  side 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  If  I  remember  right,  there  were 
eight  vessels  at  this  time  in  the  port,  at  anchor  in  eight 
fathoms  of  water.  One  of  them,  an  American  man-of-war 
with  a  crew  of  200  men,  one  of  the  double-enders,  built  to 
cruise  up  the  rivers  in  the  South  in  the  days  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion;  also  the  Fredonia,  an  American  naval  store  ship, 
an  old  vessel  sent  up  from  Valparaiso,  where  it  was  not 
considered  safe  for  her  to  remain  in  the  winter  season, 
as  northerly  gales  created  a  heavy  sea  in  that  harbor. 
The  air  was  sluggish  and  heavy,  with  little  or  no  wind, 
and  no  warning  of  what  was  coming,  when  suddenly  the 
heavy  sea  rolled  in  like  an  embankment,  sweeping  every¬ 
thing  before  it  up  over  the  beach  in-shore  for  a  mile  or 
more.  Several  of  the  vessels  foundered  at  their  anchors ; 
others  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  reef.  Report  said 
that  when  the  sea  receded  it  was  dry  ground  where  the 
vessels  lay  in  eight  fathoms  of  water,  till  the  second 
roller  came  in.  The  captain  of  the  American  store-ship 
was  on  shore,  but  his  wife,  who  was  on  board,  was  lost 
with  all  hands.  The  whole  bottom  of  the  ship  was  fairly 
tom  out  of  her  when  she  struck  on  the  reef.  The  man- 
of-war  was  more  fortunate.  By  good  management  they 
kept  her  head  to  the  sea,  and  when  the  last  roller  came  in, 
it  carried  her  in-shore  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
beach  and  left  her  perfectly  upright  in  a  field,  and  she 
stood  in  the  same  position  when  I  visited  the  port.  At 
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the  same  time  of  the  tidal  wave,  the  earthquake  shook  the 
city,  and  the  walls  of  the  buildings  crumbled  to  the  ground 
in  ruins;  the  people  losing  all  energy  and  pluck  to  build 
again  after  this  fearful  visitation.  But  enough  of  this. 

We  are  now  107  days  out,  in  latitude  three  degrees 
south  of  the  equator,  150  miles  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  and  I  begin  to  plan  what  I  will  do  upon  arrival. 
Of  course,  I  expect  to  find  a  pleasant,  agreeable  agent 
to  assist  me  in  discharging;  Avith  whom,  sitting  on  his 
verandah,  I  shall  have  many  pleasant  chats ;  also  watching 
the  mail  steamers  from  San  Francisco  landing  their  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  those  coming  to  town  over  the  road,  via  Lake 
Granada,  from  New  York,  and  meeting  perhaps  some  old 
friends.  In  all  these  anticipations  I  was  disappointed, 
as  later  on  will  tell.  I  was  troubled  a  little,  in  looking 
over  my  charter  party.  It  read  as  follows:  “The  ship  to 
receive  $22  per  ton  freight,  $5,000  in  gold  coin  payable 
upon  arrival,  balance  of  freight  payable  by  a  certificate 
from  the  agent  upon  the  right  delivery  of  cargo,  at  the 
company’s  office  in  New  York  10  days  after  the  receipt 
of  same.”  From  the  $22  the  owner  of  the  ship  must  pay 
$8  per  ton  to  a  firm  in  New  York  that  shipped  the  coal, 
this  leaving  $14  to  the  ship.  I  could  not  understand  how 
a  company  of  such  standing,  supposed  to  be  A-1,  as  the 
'Accessory  Transit  Company  of  Nicaragua,  with  such  an 
able  financier  as  the  late  Commodore  W.  H.  Vanderbilt 
as  its  president,  should  allow  an  outside  party  to  receive 
$8,  when  the  same  coal  could  have  been  put  on  board  the 
ship  in  New  York  for  less  than  $4.  'This  puzzled  me 
somewhat,  but  it  was  not  my  business  to  question  the 
owners’  or  charterers’  intentions;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  charter  party.  So  I  tried  to 
feel  all  was  well. 

Crossed  the  equator  in  longitude  84  degrees  west.  A 
few  days  after,  one  afternoon,  ship  going  about  10  knots, 
weather  squally  and  rainy,  we  being  about  400  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  that  fearful  cry  which 
strikes  terror  to  the  sailor’s  heart,  was  sounded  fore  and 
aft  the  deck,  “Man  overboard!”  Quickly  the  life-buoy 
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went  over  the  stern,  a  man  sent  to  the  royal  yard  on  the 
lookout;  courses  hauled  up  and  yards  braced,  and  ship 
hauled  on  a  wind,  topsail  aback,  boat  lowered,  and  four 
strong  arms  with  the  mate  pulled  s\viftly  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  man  on  the  lookout,  where  the  poor 
fellow  was  last  seen.  After  pulling  about  ten  minutes, 
they  suddenly  stopped.  With  breathless  anxiety  we 
watched  them.  Life  or  death  seemed  to  hang  on  their 
movements.  Again  they  started  broad  off  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  they  had  been  pulling,  with  seemingly  a  stronger 
stroke  of  the  oar.  A  faint  cry  had  reached  their  ears 
over  the  water,  and  in  a  short  time,  with  the  aid  of  the 
spyglass,  we  saw  him,  to  our  great  joy,  pulled  into  the 
boat.  The  poor  fellow  was  well  tired  out.  It  was  45 
minutes  by  the  watch  from  the  time  the  alarm  was  sounded 
till  he  reached  the  ship.  So  he  must  have  been  30  min¬ 
utes  in  the  water,  and  how  fortunate  that  he  could  swim 
and  that  the  sharks  didn’t  swallow  him,  for  this  ocean 
is  full  of  them.  Gave  him  a  warm  drink  and  let  him 
turn  in,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  on  deck,  happy  as 
a  lark.  It  seems  he  went  over  the  bow  in  the  head  to 
have  a  bath,  when  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  into  the 
sea.  Lucky  thing  all  his  clothing  was  off. 

We  are  now  approaching  our  port  of  destination,  the 
high  land  to  the  south  of  it  is  in  sight,  and  with  a  light 
fair  wind  we  expect  soon  to  see  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
which  is  only  one-third  of  a  mile  across.  With  no  land¬ 
marks  or  houses  to  distinguish  it,  it  was  not  easy  to  make 
out,  but  having  visited  this  port  three  years  previous,  with 
140  passengers  on  our  vessel  from  San  Francisco,  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  lay  of  the  land.  When  about  six 
miles  off,  we  noticed,  with  the  spyglass,  a  canoe  with  two 
men — one  of  them  had  on  a  cloth  cap  with  a  gold  band 
round  it — paddling  towards  us.  It  had  been  a  long  time 
since  we  had  had  a  chat  with  any  human  being  outside 
of  our  ship’s  circle,  and  we  longed  for  a  change,  and  in 
this  we  were  not  disappointed.  When  they  reached  us,  we 
put  over  the  gangway  ladder  and  welcomed  them  on  deck. 

Their  garb  seemed  a  little  odd.  One  had  on  a  blue  cap 
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with  a  dirty  gold  hand  round  it ;  the  other  a  slouched  hat, 
with  a  hang-devil  look  about  his  face.  On  being  asked 
their  business,  the  gold-banded  cap  individual  introduced 
his  companion  as  the  pilot.  “Pilot,”  I  said,  “I  don’t 
want  any.  I  have  been  here  before;  there  is  nothing  in 
our  way,  and  we  have  only  to  sail  in.”  “Well,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “want  one  or  not,  you  will  have  to  pay  pilotage.” 
“How  much  is  it  a  foot  ?”  I  asked.  He  answered,  “Five 
dollars  a  foot.”  “What!”  I  said,  “guess  you  want  to  eat 
us  up.  Ship  drawing  21  feet  six  inches,  at  $5  a  foot  is 
$107.50;  earning  two  hours’  work  pretty  easy.”  I  asked 
him  to  show  me  his  branch  or  pilot’s  certificate.  He  said 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring  it.  This  cut  short  our  conver¬ 
sation  on  this  subject. 

He  then  informed  me  that  Mr.  Walker,  a  native  of 
Mobile,  Alabama,  had  been  elected  President  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  residing  at  Granada,  the  capital;  that  General 
Hornsby,  a  native  of  Texas,  held  San  Juan  de  Sud  (our 
port)  with  about  75  soldiers,  and  that  a  civil  war  was 
raging.  President  Walker  having  seized  all  the  property 
of  the  Accessory  Transit  Co.,  omnibuses,  mules,  boats, 
road,  in  fact,  everything,  checking  all  transportation  of 
passengers  and  mails.  The  town  was  deserted.  The  mer¬ 
chants  and  United  States  consul  had  left.  The  hotel,  for¬ 
merly  for  the  passengers,  was  used  as  a  barracks.  All 
business  was  at  a  standstill. 

This  was  not  the  news  I  was  expecting,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  proceed  cautiously.  During  our  conver¬ 
sation  the  wind  hauled  off  shore,  and  being  about  time 
to  tack,  I  told  the  pilot  to  take  charge,  with  this  under¬ 
standing,  that  I  would  pay  him  for  the  services  what  the 
ship’s  agent  said  was  right.  I  told  him  everything  was 
ready  to  go  round.  He  answered,  in  a  suave  kind  of  a 
way,  “Captain,  you  tack  her ;  I  don’t  understand  the  square 
sail  rig.”  I  felt  as  though  I  could  have  picked  him  up 
and  tumbled  him  over  the  rail  into  his  canoe.  This  bogiis 
fellow,  for  he  turned  out  to  be  such,  hardly  knew  the 
bow  from  the  stem.  As  it  was  coming  on  night,  I  made 
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two  short  tacks  and  anchored  three  miles  outside  the  town 
in  14  fathoms  of  water,  115  days  from  Boston. 

As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  down,  these  two  bucks  jumped 
into  the  canoe  and  paddled  quickly  to  the  shore,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  to  report.  Mate  and  myself  talked  it 
over  that  evening  and  concluded  things  looked  a  little 
foggy.  The  next  morning,  to  my  satisfaction,  the  wind 
was  off  shore,  giving  me  an  excuse  for  not  getting  under 
way,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  bring  the  vessel  any  nearer  till 
I  had  ascertained  the  true  state  of  affairs  on  shore. 

Lowered  away  the  boat  and  pulled  for  the  town.  When 
I  struck  the  beach,  found  the  gold-band-capped  gentleman 
waiting  to  receive  me,  with  the  addition  of  a  sash  around 
his  waist  and  a  sword  at  his  side.  He  stated  that  General 
Hornsby  would  like  to  see  me  at  headquarters.  I  started 
at  once  with  the  man  as  our  guide,  and  was  received  by 
the  general  cordially,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  conversa¬ 
tion  for  a  short  time,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  let  someone  show  me  to  the  agent’s  house. 

He  called  the  orderly,  and  after  a  short  walk  reached 
the  place,  and  was  introduced  to  a  Mr.  Smith,  as  the  agent 
of  the  company.  He  seemed  very  reticent  in  giving  infor¬ 
mation,  so  much  so  that  I  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
meeting.  He  stated  that  he  was  all  ready  to  receive  the 
cargo  and  wished  me  to  commence  discharging  at  once. 
I  told  him  that  as  soon  as  I  came  inside  I  would  begin, 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  clause  in  our  charter  party, 
where  it  read,  the  ‘“Ship  to  receive  $5,000  gold  coin  upon 
arrival,”  and  that  I  should  be  glad  to  give  him  a  receipt 
for  the  same.  He  replied  that  it  was  not  convenient  then, 
but  he  trusted  he  would  soon  be  able  to  do  so.  The  con¬ 
versation  ended  by  my  telling  him  that  I  should  not  de¬ 
liver  a  pound  of  coal  till  the  money  was  forthcoming. 

Feeling  uneasy,  I  started  on  a  survey  of  the  town,  and 
in  my  walk  met  a  Colonel  Kewen  and  Lieut.  Saunders, 
who  were  next  in  command  to  General  Hornsby.  I  was 
introduced  to  their  wives,  both  being  very  intelligent  ladies 
from  one  of  our  Southern  States,  and  had  a  pleasant  chat ; 
also  met  a  young  man  who  had  been  clerk  in  the  United 
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States  consul’s  office,  and  from  him  I  learned  the  true 
condition  of  affairs. 

Walker  was  indeed  President,  but  he  had  been  placed 
there  by  the  bayonet  of  the  filibuster-terror,  and  civil  war 
was  raging.  All  business  was  at  a  standstill.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  that  two  ships  that  preceded  us  the  agent 
ordered  one  to  Acapulco,  the  other  to  Panama.  The  Mr. 
Smith  to  whom  I  had  just  been  introduced,  was  Walker’s 
agent.  The  bona  fide  man  had  to  leave  after  the  two 
ships  ran  away,  Walker  telling  him  if  he  did  not  go  in 
24  hours,  he  would  shoot  him.  He  also  said  that  there 
was  no  coal  in  the  place  and  no  means  of  getting  any, 
imless  from  our  ship,  and  that  the  vessel  that  discharged 
the  last  cargo  of  coal  previous  to  the  two  that  run  away, 
lost  her  whole  crew  by  deserting  the  ship  and  joining  the 
filibusters,  and  that  the  captain  had  to  pay  $150  per  man 
for  a  crew  to  work  his  ship  by  the  run  to  Callao;  that 
General  Hornsby  had  instructions  from  Walker  to  seize 
our  cargo;  that  three  cannon  had  been  mounted  on  the 
cliff  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  to  open  fire  on  us  in 
case  we  attempted  to  sail  away.  Walker’s  reason  for  claim¬ 
ing  the  cargo  was  that  the  Accessory  Transit  Company 
was  in  debt  to  his  government  $300,000  head  money,  dues 
from  passengers  that  had  come  across  the  country;  also 
that  a  steamer  was  expected  from  San  Francisco  inside 
of  a  week  with  another  load  of  recruits  for  the  army. 
He  had  established  a  custom  house  for  the  ship,  with 
tonnage  dues,  anchorage  fee  and  pilotage.  This  was  all 
robbery,  as  when  I  visited  the  port  three  years  previous 
it  was  a  free  port.  He  informed  me  that  they  were  very 
short  of  provisions,  from  the  General  down,  had  hardly 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  course,  in  a  country  like  this, 
one  need  not  starve.  They  could  live  on  rice,  fruit  and 
fish.  It  was  hard  drawing  this  information  from  the 
young  man,  he  fearing  his  life  might  be  in  danger,  if  it 
reached  Walker’s  ears ;  but  I  promised  secrecy. 

It  was  now  growing  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had 
heard  quite  enough  for  one  day,  and  with  the  thermometer 
at  80  degrees  I  concluded  to  go  on  board  the  ship,  cool 
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off,  and  digest  it.  I  started  for  the  boat,  and  when  I 
reached  her  the  lieutenant  was  there,  accompanied  by  a 
soldier.  When  he  informed  me  that  he  had  strict  orders 
from  the  General  not  to  allow  me  to  go  on  beard,  I  made 
no  answer,  but  attempted  to  step  into  the  boat.  The 
soldier  pointed  his  musket  at  me  and  cried,  “Stop !”  As 
it  was  two  to  one  and  the  musket,  I  concluded  to  sur¬ 
render,  and  seated  myself  on  the  stump  of  a  decayed 
tree  near  by,  without  saying  a  word,  hut  doing  some 
thinking. 

In  a  moment  or  two  I  arose  to  my  feet  and  said  to 
my  opponents,  “Let  us  go  to  headquarters.”  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  house,  I  demanded  of  the  General  by  whose  author¬ 
ity  I  was  detained,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  high-handed 
offence  to  detain  me.  I  had  mixed  with  Chinamen,  Ma¬ 
lays  and  South  Sea  Islanders,  but  never  before  had  a 
musket  been  pointed  at  me.  I  told  him  that  if  he  de¬ 
tained  me,  or  interfered  with  my  ship  in  any  possible 
way,  I  would  abandon  her,  go  home,  and  call  on  his 
government  for  damages.  He  knew  as  well  as  myself, 
however,  that  what  I  said  had  not  much  to  back  it,  and 
that  Walker  and  his  followers  rested  only  on  a  shell,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  shattered.  But  something  must  be 
said  to  keep  my  end  up.  Had  this  Accessory  Transit 
Company  been  English  instead  of  American,  a  man-of-war 
would  have  been  lying  in  the  harbor  and  the  ship  would 
have  had  prompt  assistance.  But  this  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Pierce  or  Buchanan  adminstration,  when  our  coun¬ 
try  was  ruled  by  Southern  Democrats,  plotting  then  to 
overthrow  it,  so  we  were  left  alone  to  fight  it  out  without 
help. 

^neral  Hornsby  answered  me  by  saying :  “Captain,  we 
won’t  mince  matters,  but  come  to  it  at  once.  Your  cargo 
of  coal  we  are  bound  to  have,  and  if  we  allow  you  to  go 
on  board,  we  fear  you  will  sail  away  as  the  other  ships 
did.  That  is  why  you  are  detained.”  By  this  time  I  fully 
realized  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  reckless,  unprincipled 
set,  with  nothing  to  lose;  that  I  was  in  their  power  and 
they  could  fret  and  annoy  me  and  increase  the  ship’s 
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expenses.  So  I  concluded,  after  the  General  had  his  say, 
to  at  once  go  on  the  other  tack,  using  a  little  persuasion 
and  diplomacy.  I  said,  “General,  you  are  making  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  running  away,  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  such  a  course,  and  no  time  to  lose. 
The  ship  is  chartered  home  with  guano  from  Peru.  If 
I  am  detained  and  do  not  reach  the  port  of  Callao  by  the 
first  of  November,  the  ship  will  lose  $3  per  ton  on  her 
charter,  which  will  amount  to  $4,600.  You  will  see  at 
once  that  I  have  no  time  to  go  cruising  to  find  a  market. 
Should  I  go  to  Panama,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  knowing  my  fix,  would  not  offer  me  eight  dollars 
per  ton,  and  if  I  go  to  San  Francisco,  it  would  be  a  long 
passage  to  an  expensive  port,  which  would  eat  up  half 
the  cargo.  You  expect  a  steamer  inside  of  a  week.  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  receive  advices  from  my  owners,  via  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  or  the  captain  of  the  steamer  may  purchase  our 
cargo,  and  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  not  leave.” 

This  seemed  to  strike  him  forcibly,  for  he  at  once  said: 
“Captain,  you  talk  reasonable  and  your  face  looks  like  an 
honest  man.  I  will  not  detain  you,  but  after  you  reach 
your  ship,  if  I  see  any  signs  of  a  move  on  your  part,  I 
will  send  a  crowd  of  men  and  take  charge.” 

I  bade  him  good  afternoon  and  started,  breathing  a 
little  more  freely.  When  I  reached  the  ship,  I  talked 
the  matter  over  with  the  chief  officer,  and  we  both  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  fog  had  not  lifted  any,  but  seemed  thicker 
than  on  the  previous  evening.  From  what  I  had  learned 
through  the  day  I  feared  the  Accessory  Transit  Company’s 
ability  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  our  charter  party,  and 
that  Walker’s  crowd  would  not  long  be  in  power.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  had  control  long  enough  to  ruin  the  company. 
My  proper  course  would  have  been  to  lay  out  my  lay-days 
(45),  as  per  charter  party,  enter  my  protest,  and  call  on 
the  company  for  damages;  but  if  they  had  no  bottom, 
every  day’s  detention  made  it  worse  for  my  owners.  I 
made  up  my  mind,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offered,  hit 
or  miss,  I  would  take  my  chance  and  sell  the  cargo  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  if  this  could  not  be  done,  as  the  last 
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push  I  would  slip  our  chain  and  sail  away  in  the  night ; 
and  while  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  I  must  steer 
clear  of  breakers  and  keep  ship  and  myself  out  of  trouble 
with  the  daredevils  on  shore. 

The  next  morning  early,  I  started  for  the  town,  with 
our  boat  loaded  down  with  provisions.  Our  cabin  flour 
was  in  50-pound  tins,  air-tight, — flour,  hams,  cheese,  but¬ 
ter,  biscuit,  with  a  few  cabin  luxuries  for  the  ladies.  Up¬ 
on  landing,  I  dispatched  these  stores  to  the  officials,  from 
the  general  down,  and  gave  them  an  invitation  to  spend 
the  next  day  on  board  and  take  dinner.  All  came  in  the 
ship’s  gig  but  the  general,  who  had  started  that  morning 
for  Granada,  to  see  WalW.  They  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves  very  much,  and  were  well  pleased  with  the 
change  and  dinner.  Just  before  leaving,  Col.  Saunders 
came  and  quietly  said  to  me,  “Captain,  you  shall  not  lose 
a  man  from  your  crew.”  I  thanked  him  and  said  it  would 
be  a  great  help  and  saving  of  expense  if  they  all  stayed 
by  the  ship.  After  tea  I  went  on  shore  with  them,,  and 
remained  a  little  while  in  the  evening.  When  I  started 
to  leave,  the  captain  of  the  guard  gave  me  the  counter¬ 
sign  to  pass  the  guard,  as  the  town  was  surrounded  by  a 
picket  guard  at  night,  so  that  the  Nicaraguans  should  not 
surprise  them. 

I  trust  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  drop  a  word 
or  two  of  advice  to  the  younger  readers  of  this  sea  story. 
After  38  years’  experience  as  master,  visiting  almost 
all  the  noted  seaports  of  the  world,  associating  with 
all  nationalities,  I  made  it  a  point  always,  if  possible,  to 
be  civil,  courteous  and  accommodating  with  all  I  had 
to  deal.  This  helped  me  over  rough  and  jagged  places, 
bringing  to  a  successful  termination  many  crooked  ques¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  boatload  of  pro- 
visions,  which  did  not  cost  over  thirty  dollars,  and  the 
dinner  where  I  gained  the  confidence  of  the  officials  by 
a  few  kind  words,  saved  the  owners  of  our  ship  some 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  next  week  was  an  anxious  one.  I  went  on  shore 
daily,  so  as  to  allay  all  suspicion  of  any  intention  to  leave. 
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mixing  with  the  authorities,  if  such  they  could  he  called, 
always  having  a  ready  excuse  in  case  I  was  asked  why  I 
did  not  bring  the  ship  in,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  them. 

A  few  days  later  I  had  an  attack  of  fever,  caused  by 
anxiety  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  shore  doctor  at¬ 
tended  me,  and  his  report  helped  to  keep  all  quiet.  One 
morning,  about  ten  days  after  our  arrival,  the  steamer 
Sierra  Nevada,  Captain  Blitham,  arrived  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  This  was  the  one  we  had  been  looking  for,  and  I 
sent  the  chief  officer  on  board  to  ask  if  the  captain  would 
call  and  see  me.  He  came  before  he  went  on  shore,  bring¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  whom  he  introduced  as  Commodore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  in  San  Francisco.  I  said,  “I  am 
glad  to  meet  you.  Commodore ;  tell  me  what  is  best  to  do 
for  all  concerned.”  After  waiting  a  moment,  he  answered 
slowly,  “Captain,  I  cannot  advise  you  in  this  matter; 
you  must  use  your  own  judgment.” 

Thus  thrown  upon  my  resources,  I  offered  him  the 
cargo  as  per  charter  party  at  $22  per  ton.  This  he  de¬ 
clined,  but  was  willing  to  pay  that  price  for  300  tons, 
which  I  sold  him.  After  talking  this  matter  over  for  a 
half-hour,  I  agreed  to  sell  him  the  cargo  at  $17.50  per 
ton,  and  cancel  the  sale  of  the  300  tons  on  these  condi¬ 
tions:  That  I  should  have  all  the  time  till  his  steamer 
sailed  again  for  San  Francisco  (about  ten  days)  to  con¬ 
sider  this  offer,  hoping  I  might  meantime  hear  from  my 
owners.  The  steamer  to  tow  the  ship  into  the  anchorage, 
to  take  the  cargo  as  per  13  per  cent,  lading,  no  weighing, 
to  give  Captain  Blitham  power  of  attorney  to  act  for  him 
after  he  left,  to  pay  me  the  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
coin  down,  the  balance  payable  on  return  of  steamer  from 
San  Francisco  in  drafts  at  ten  days  sight  on  Moi^an  & 
Sons,  New  York.  I  drew  up  a  strong  agreement,  which 
we  both  signed.  The  captain  sent  the  steamer  to  tow  us 
to  the  anchorage,  when  we  commenced  discharging  at  once, 
much  to  the  joy  of  the  filibusters,  as  with  our  cargo  they 
would  have  coal  enough  to  keep  the  steamers  running  back 
and  forth  to  San  Francisco,  bringing  recruits.  This  was 
all  they  wanted,  and  they  did  not  worry  us  any  more  on 
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that  line.  We  soon  put  the  300  tons  on  board,  as  the 
steamer  hauled  alongside  and  we  swung  it  over  from  our 
hatch  and  rail  down  his. 

The  time  soon  came  for  them  to  sail,  and  as  they  were 
heaving  up  the  anchor,  I  went  on  hoard  and  told  the 
captain  the  cargo  was  his,  having  heard  nothing  from  the 
owners.  Soon  she  was  on  her  way,  and  we  were  left  alone. 
The  days  rolled  by  quickly,  working  on  cargo  and  ship. 
Every  now  and  then  something  would  turn  up  on  shore  to 
discuss ;  often  the  mate  reported  hearing  the  musket-balls 
as  they  whistled  through  the  rigging,  owing  to  the  random 
firing  on  shore.  The  fact  was,  they  were  a  reckless,  un¬ 
principled,  desperate  set;  like  their  leader.  Walker,  there 
to  get  the  most  they  could  out  of  it.  The  discipline  was 
bad,  and  almost  every  day  some  trouble  arose  among  them. 
One  afternoon,  in  a  street  fight,  a  soldier  killed  his  com¬ 
rade  by  running  him  through  the  bowels  with  his  bayonet, 
and  I  don’t  think  he  was  ever  brought  to  justice. 

I  went  on  shore  almost  every  day,  as  it  was  policy  for 
me  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  them,  to  save  the  ship 
trouble  and  expense.  One  day  I  had  an  invitation  to  go 
out  and  see  a  duel  fought,  between  the  captain  of  the 
artillery  and  the  judge  of  the  district  court.  The  trouble 
originated  in  this  manner.  In  some  argument  together 
they  came  to  hot  words,  when  the  judge  picked  up  an 
empty  beer  bottle,  throwing  it  at  the  lieutenant,  striking 
him  in  the  head,  for  which  he  challenged  him  to  fight  a 
duel  with  pistols,  which  he  accepted.  Seconds  were  cho¬ 
sen,  and  we  started  out  to  a  level  piece  of  land,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  Upon  reaching  the  spot,  they  com¬ 
menced  on  business  at  once.  Twelve  paces  were  marked 
off,  pistols  loaded  and  cocked,  combatants  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  signal  to  fire  was  one,  two,  three,  and  fire 
when  the  word  three  was  pronoimced. 

I  noticed  on  the  way  out,  the  judge  was  very  nervous 
and  excited,  while  the  lieutenant  was  cool  and  collected. 
I  said  to  myself,  the  judge,  in  his  condition,  might  fire 
a  random  shot  broad  of  his  mark;  so  I  glanced  around 
for  a  place  of  shelter.  Fortunately  a  large  tree,  on  an 
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angle  of  about  45  degress  from  the  battlefield,  was  near 
by,  and  behind  this  I  barricaded  myself,  well  protected, 
so  I  could  see  on  either  side.  Stillness  reigned  around; 
twelve  paces  seemed  like  death  to  one  or  both;  pistols 
were  handed  to  them,  and  word  given  to  be  ready,  in  a 
clear  voice.  ‘‘One,  two,  three!”  when,  to  our  great  sur¬ 
prise,  the  judge  took  deliberate  aim  and  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger,  but  the  cartridge  failed  to  explode.  The  lieutenant 
was  on  the  watch,  and  could  have  shot  his  antagonist  dead, 
but  took  in  the  situation  at  once  and  discharged  his  pistol 
in  the  air.  This  so  overcame  the  judge,  that  he  apolo¬ 
gized,  and  both  shook  hands,  and  to  our  great  joy  all  re¬ 
turned  to  town  alive. 

While  lying  here,  a  J^ew  Bedford  whaling  captain  by 
the  name  of  ^Norton,  arrived  in  a  pilot  boat  that  he  had 
purchased  in  San  Francisco  to  cruise  on  this  coast  for 
seal  oil.  This  was  just  the  craft  the  filibusters  wanted, 
and,  on  some  slight  pretext  in  relation  to  custom  house 
business,  they  seized  and  confiscated  her.  This  was  about 
all  the  property  the  poor  captain  owned,  and  it  made  him 
sick,  but  he  could  get  no  redress.  They  turned  the  vessel 
into  a  so-called  i!ficaraguan  man-of-war,  changing  her 
name  to  Granada,  and  placing  her  in  charge  of  Commodore 
De  Buessot  and  other  high-named  officials.  Walker  sent 
her  north,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  150  miles  away,  on 
a  cruise.  While  sailing  about  they  overtook,  one  day,  a 
big  canoe  crossing  the  gulf.  Among  the  passengers  was 
a  Nicaraguan  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the  first 
families  in  the  state.  After  this  capture,  they  squared 
away  for  San  Juan,  and  at  the  time  they  arrived  I  was 
on  shore  and  saw  the  poor  fellow  as  he  landed,  and  sick 
at  the  time.  They  mounted  him  on  a  mule  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  day  after  he  reached  Granada.  Walker  tried 
him  by  court  martial  and  sentenced  him  to  death.  The 
same  evening  he  was  taken  out  on  the  square  and  shot 
by  a  file  of  soldiers.  Many  such  scenes  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  this  cold-blooded,  heartless  man;  but  his  time 
came  at  last,  for,  not  many  months  after  he  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  and  went  across  to  Honduras  to  try  to 
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play  the  same  game  there.  But  the  authorities  were  on 
the  alert,  and  if  I  remember  right,  he  was  seized  as  a 
spy  and  shot  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had  shot  many 
others. 

Our  discharging  went  on  smoothly,  they  taking  away 
our  coal  as  fast  as  we  could  deliver  it.  Every  Saturday 
I  gave  one  watch  liberty  on  shore;  at  6  P.  M.  I  sent  in 
our  boat  for  them,  when  every  man  returned  promptly 
and  sober.  I  never  had  such  a  quiet  time  in  port  with 
my  crew,  and  the  boatload  of  provisions  and  dinner  cer¬ 
tainly  paid  good  dividends  in  this  case.  After  a  month’s 
time,  we  had  discharged  all  our  coal  but  300  tons,  which 
we  agreed  to  keep  on  board  for  the  steamer  on  her  return. 
I  then  took  in  400  tons  of  ballast,  keeping  the  coal  in 
the  middle  of  the  ship,  with  our  ballast  forward  and  abaft, 
the  coal  separated  by  a  plank  bulkhead,  so  that,  after  we 
had  put  the  300  tons  on  the  steamer,  we  should  be  about 
ready  for  sea. 

It  was  now  40  days  since  the  steamer  left,  and  she  was 
daily  looked  for.  To  me  this  meant  a  good  deal,  for  if 
she  should  not  return,  after  landing  all  our  cargo  our 
voyage  might  wind  up  badly,  as  the  only  guarantee  I  had 
was  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Garrison.  One  morning,  a 
few  days  later,  to  my  great  delight,  we  sighted  smoke  in¬ 
shore  to  the  northwest.  Soon  the  hull  of  a  steamer  was 
in  sight;  in  an  hour  or  so  she  anchored,  and  proved  to 
be  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  San  Francisco.  I  went  on 
board  and  found  the  purser  all  ready  for  me,  with  drafts 
signed  for  full  payment  of  cargo.  I  also  found  a  gentle¬ 
man  on  board  going  across  the  country  to  take  the  steamer 
for  New  York,  who  kindly  took  my  letters,  and  so  I  was 
relieved  of  an  anxiety  that  had  been  hanging  over  me 
ever  since  the  steamer  sailed  away.  The  next  day  she 
hauled  alongside  and  we  soon  put  the  balance  of  coal  out. 

A  short  time  before  I  sailed,  the  authorities  gave  me 
what  they  called  a  banquet,  the  like  of  which  I  never  wish 
to  attend  again.  Speeches  were  made,  toasts  drank,  and, 
by  11  P.  M.,  it  began  to  be  very  lively,  when  I  begged  to 
be  excused,  as  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  on  board, 
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feeling  thankful  that  the  time  was  daily  growing  shorter 
when  I  should  not  be  compelled  to  mix  with  such  a  crowd. 
Coming  on  shore,  next  day,  I  was  informed  that  many  of 
them  were  under  the  table  by  midnight,  and  had  the  Nio* 
araguans  come  in  that  night  they  might  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town  and  murdered  all  hands. 

In  settling  up  I  had  to  pay  $288  port  charges.  This 
was  robbery,  as  it  would  have  been  a  free  port,  had  not 
these  usurpers  been  there.  Another  heavy  charge  was 
for  ballast,  which  cost,  put  alongside,  $925. 

However,  we  got  away  fairly  reasonable;  the  whole 
disbursement  account,  including  the  above,  was  $2172. 
Soon  as  the  coal  was  out,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  take 
away  our  bulkheads  and  level  off  the  ballast. 

Saturday  afternoon  came,  and  I  was  all  ready  for  sea. 
Sunday  intervening,  I  concluded  to  wait  until  Monday. 
In  the  afternoon,  I  took  a  walk  out  on  the  main  road  and 
met  a  man  coming  in  on  horseback,  holding  up  something 
in  his  hand.  As  I  greeted  him,  he  handed  me  two  letters 
— one  from  my  family,  and  the  other  from  the  owners, 
dated  St.  iN’icholas  hotel,  New  York,  in  which  they  in¬ 
formed  me  that  if  I  had  not  already  done  so,  to  sell  the 
cargo,  as  they  had  read  the  agreement  I  had  with  Mr. 
Garrison,  and  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done. 
These  were  the  first  letters  I  had  received  from  home 
since  leaving  Boston,  and  they  were  a  pleasant  surprise, 
and  paid  for  waiting  over  Sunday.  Early  on  Monday 
morning  we  hove  up  the  anchor,  set  all  sail,  saluted  the 
lookers-on  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  gladly  sailed 
out  of  this  God-forsaken  port. 

We  have  now  a  dead  Wt  of  nearly  1500  miles  to  the 
south,  to  reach  our  port,  as  the  trade  winds  blow  from  the 
south  most  of  the  year,  along  the  coasts  of  Colombia  and 
Peru.  So  we  braced  the  yards  sharp  up,  close-hauled  on 
the  wind,  course  full,  and,  by  taking  every  advantage  of 
the  slants  of  wind,  sometimes  we  were  close  in  shore,  then 
off  for  a  hundred  miles  or  so.  It  was  a  very  monotonous 
passage,  hardly  a  sail  being  seen,  fine  weather  all  the 
time,  only  the  Andes  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  towering 
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up  into  the  heavens,  upward  of  12,000  feet,  and  seen 
sometimes,  on  a  clear  day,  over  100  miles.  Thus  the  time 
passed  quietly,  the  good  ship  working  to  windward  and 
shortening  our  distance  daily.  This  coast  is  not  like  ours, 
dotted  with  villages  and  life,  with  the  exception  of  Guay¬ 
aquil  and  Payta.  It  has  no  desirable  ports  until  Callao 
is  reached — ^what  towns  there  are  being  inland. 

We  did  have  a  little  excitement  for  a  short  time  one 
night.  If  I  remember  right,  it  was  just  after  midnight. 
The  chief  officer  coming  running  down  to  my  stateroom 
calling  out,  “Captain,  breakers  right  ahead.”  “Hard  down 
the  helm,  and  go  on  the  other  tack,”  I  answered.  When  I 
came  on  deck,  the  main  yard  was  swinging  round,  tacks 
and  sheets  flying,  and  all  excitement,  for  the  mate,  with 
no  uncertain  sound,  had  called  all  hands,  and  every  man 
was  doing  his  best  to  save  the  ship.  Soon  the  head  yards 
were  trimmed  sharp,  and  we  were  heading  off  with  oup 
stern  to  the  breakers. 

I  called  the  chief  officer  and  quietly  asked  him  where 
the  breakers  were.  “Right  there.  Sir,”  he  said.  But 
nothing  could  be  seen  by  either  of  us.  I  made  no  com¬ 
ments,  but,  three  hours  after,  tacked  ship  in  shore  again. 
One  hour  and  a  half  later,  daylight  came,  and  the  land 
was  20  miles  off. 

I  think  the  chief  officer’s  breakers  were  a  school  of  por¬ 
poises  playing,  or  else,  in  his  imagination,  he  pictured 
them.  He  was  an  excellent  officer,  but  that  organ  was 
largely  developed. 

After  a  fair  passage  of  40  days,  we  anchored  in  the 
port  of  Callao,  20  days  ahead  of  time,  so  our  $3  per  ton 
on  our  charter  home  was  saved.  As  soon  as  we  received 
our  custom  house  visit,  I  went  on  shore  to  the  American 
consul’s  office  for  our  letters.  On  reading  the  owners’  I 
found  our  drafts  on  Morgan  &  Sons,  Xew  York,  had  been 
protested.  This  troubled  me  some,  but  the  owners  wrote 
that  I  had  done  right  in  selling  the  cargo,  and  would 
advise  me  by  next  mail. 

The  port  of  Callao  is  a  splendid  harbor,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  ships.  The  anchorage  is  good,  fine 
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weather,  and  no  anxiety  as  to  the  squalls  or  storms.  We 
found  a  large  fleet  of  flne  American  and  foreign  ships, 
almost  all  of  large  tonnage.  Some  were  loaded  and  out¬ 
ward  hound,  others,  getting  ready  to  sail  for  the  famous 
Chincha  Islands,  to  take  in  their  guano  cargoes.  These 
were  the  days  when  our  flag  floated  out  to  the  breeze  in 
almost  every  foreign  port,  and  on  every  ocean,  and  which, 
a  few  years  later,  our  fearful  civil  war  blighted  almost 
out  of  existence,  so  that,  today,  a  full-rigged  American 
ship  is  a  rare  sight.  These  were  also  the  days  of  big 
freights — our  guano  charter  home  to  Hampton  Eoads,  for 
orders,  this  voyage  was  either  $22  or  $24  per  ton. 

Callao  was  also  one  of  the  hardest  ports  in  the  world 
at  this  time  for  sailors.  In  many  instances  they  were 
bought  and  sold  for  the  time  being  at  a  nominal  price  by 
the  sailor,  runners  and  shipping  masters,  who  handled 
them.  The  laws  of  Peru  were  lax  and  the  officials  winked 
at  many  transactions,  so  that  this  class  of  men  had  full 
swing.  The  flrst  night  in,  we  set  the  customary  anchor 
watch  of  one  man,  and  I  did  not  worry  myself  about  any 
of  our  crew  running  away.  Some  time  during  the  night 
a  runner  got  on  board,  went  into  the  forecastle  and  spun 
Jack  a  nice  yam  about  going  up  to  Lima  on  the  train  to 
see  a  bull  flght,  and  stopping  at  the  hotel  and  going  into 
the  country  on  a  picnic.  So  nice  a  picture  was  too  much 
for  Jack,  and  he  swallowed  the  runner’s  bait  and  sailed 
away.  At  daylight  when  the  mate  called  all  hands,  we 
found  that  10  of  our  crew  had  deserted.  These  men  left 
behind  them,  in  wages  due,  the  snug  sum  of  $749.86,  which 
they  forfeited  by  running  away.  I  have  gone  into  this 
port,  some  voyages,  feeling  obliged  to  keep  the  third  offi¬ 
cer  walking  the  forecastle  with  a  musket  all  night,  so 
that  no  one  could  leave,  hut  in  our  case  I  did  not  suppose 
that  any  of  my  crew  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  run,  after 
being  on  board  nearly  eight  months,  and  in  the  last  port 
discharged  1525  tons  of  coal  and  taken  on  board  over  400 
tons  of  ballast.  These  men  were  probably  taken  on  board 
some  outward  bound  ship  without  ever  seeing  the  shore, 
with  $90  advance  wages  against  their  names  on  the  ship- 
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ping  articles;  if  not  taken  on  shore  and  dumped  down 
through  a  trap  door  into  some  dark  hole  to  await  orders 
from  the  shipping  masters. 

What  inducement  could  such  men,  having  nothing  due 
them,  and  working  out  a  dead  horse,  to  try,  unless  driven 
to  it,  to  save  a  disabled  or  leaky  ship  on  the  homeward 
passage  ? 

Our  ship  was  at  the  Chincha  Islands  loading  when  the 
next  mail  arrived,  but  our  letters  from  home  brought  the 
good  news  that  the  drafts  had  been  paid.  The  reason  of 
the  stopping  of  the  payment  was  because  the  owners  felt 
that  the  ship  was  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  freight, 
as  per  charter  party,  $14  per  ton,  the  balance  to  go  as  far 
as  it  would  towards  paying  for  the  coal ;  the  shipper  looked 
at  it  in  a  different  light,  and  the  interested  parties  met, 
talked  the  matter  over,  and  it  was  settled  in  this  manner, 
viz :  ship  to  receive  14-22  of  the  $26,688,  amount  the  cargo 
sold  for;  the  shipper  of  the  coal  to  receive  8-22  of  that 
amount. 

Five  months  later  the  vessel  arrived  in  Hew  York,  and 
the  owner  advised  me  to  make  up  and  present  our  claim 
for  short  payment.  The  cargo  sold  for  $26,688,  and  had 
we  received  what  the  charter  party  called  for,  it  would 
have  been  $6862  more;  adding  20  per  cent  damages  for 
short  payment  made  the  amount  of  our  claim  $8234.  With 
Mr.  Hecksier,  the  owner  of  the  coal,  who  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  interested  parties,  we  started  to  make  our  call. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt’s  oflSce  then  was  in  a  two-and- 
one-half-story  building  facing  the  lower  part  of  Broadway, 
near  the  Battery  and  South  Ferry.  Upon  reaching  the 
office,  the  doorkeeper  took  our  cards  and  in  a  very  short 
time  we  were  ushered  into  the  inner  sanctum,  and  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  captain  of  the  coal  ship.  The  commodore 
received  us  very  courteously,  and  we  stated  our  business, 
handing  him  the  claim  which  he  looked  over  and  laid  on 
his  table,  and  then  commenced  questioning  me  rapidly,  as 
to  how  I  succeeded  with  Walker’s  crowd,  what  he  was 
doing,  state  of  the  country,  and  many  other  inquiries, 
which  I  cannot  recall.  One  thing  I  remember,  the  in- 
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formation  he  gained  from  me  seemed  to  please  him  very 
much,  as  I  answered  all  his  questions  open  handed  and 
frankly,  and  he  asked  how  I  would  like  a  steamship.  I 
replied  that  I  would  have  to  go  to  school  again  and  learn 
the  tactics  all  over.  This  conversation  continued  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  he  closed  the  interview, 
inviting  us  to  call  again,  he  naming  the  date. 

We  left,  feeling  that  it  looked  very  favorable  in  relation 
to  the  claim.  On  the  day  appointed  we  made  our  second 
call,  and  was  received  in  the  same  courteous  manner.  I 
was  sharply  questioned  again  in  relation  to  Walker’s  do¬ 
ings  in  Nicaragua  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  he  referred 
us  to  a  Mr.  Cross,  I  think  a  son-in-law,  whose  office  was 
in  the  second  story  of  the  same  building.  We  called  at 
once,  stating  that  the  commodore  had  referred  us  to  him. 
He  promptly  told  us  that  the  owners  of  the  ship  should 
consider  themselves  very  fortunate  with  the  results  of  the 
voyage,  as  it  now  stood,  and  declined  to  accept  our  claim. 
We  left  much  disappointed  at  the  sudden  turn  of  the  tide. 

Our  claim,  with  the  two  ships  that  preceded  us,  was  put 
into  a  lawyer’s  hands,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  receive  25  per  cent  of  any  money  collected,  and 
there  it  remains  till  this  day. 
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SALEM  SHIP  EEMIIs^ISCEiJ-CES. 

The  late  Captain  William  Beadle  of  Duxbury,  a  native 
of  Salem  and  a  retired  shipmaster,  wrote,  in  1907,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a  calendar  of  the  Asiatic 
National  Bank  of  Salem  (now  merged  in  the  Naumkeag 
Trust  Company).  A  sketch  of  Captain  Beadle  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  second  series  of  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their 
Voyages.”  The  letter  was  addressed  to  President  George 
H.  Allen  and  Cashier  William  O.  Chapman  of  the  Asiatic. 
It  will  surely  delight  the  heart  of  everyone  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  commercial  history  of  Salem.  Captain 
Beadle  wrote  as  follows: 

“Duxbury  (on  the  Bay),  Mass., 

January  5,  1907. 

“The  calendar  arrived  this  morning,  and  you  will  please 
accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  it.  The  America,  her  his¬ 
tory,  and  those  connected  with  her,  bring  a  thrill  of  pride 
to  me,  when  spoken  of  or  in  sight.  I  heard  her  history 
many  years  ago,  and  had  the  spot  pointed  out  to  me  where 
she  lay,  tied  up,  many  years.  It  is  at  the  head  of  what 
is  now  Phillips  wharf,  on  that  side  next  the  railway,  where 
vessels  were  taken  out  of  the  water  to  be  repaired. 

“Reading  the  account  of  her  history  on  the  back  of  the 
calendar  brings  to  my  memory  Capt.  Holten  J.  Breed, 
who  occupied  a  pew  nearly  opposite  to  the  one  I  used  to 
sit  in  at  the  L^niversalist  Church  in  Rust  Street.  I  think 
he  was  grandfather  to  George  H.  Perkins  and  other  boys 
of  my  acquaintance.  Captain  Caulfield  was  also  known 
to  me.  In  summer  time,  during  my  vacation,  he  would 
daily  coi.ie  to  the  end  of  Phillips  wharf  in  the  shade  with 
Capt.  John  Francis,  John  Sage,  my  grandfather  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  talk  of  the  past. 

“Captain  Caulfield  sailed  for  Mr.  Sage’s  father,  and 
Mr.  Sage  was  mate,  but  would  never  take  command.  He 
was  always  averse  to  spare  spars,  and  Captain  Caulfield 
believed  in  them.  On  one  occasion  they  lost  some  of  their 
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top-hamper,  and  the  spare  spars  came  in  handy ;  and  after 
that  Mr.  Sage  had  nothing  to  say  against  them. 

“Captain  Chever  was  wharfinger  for  S.  C.  Phillips. 
He  was  a  small  but  very  pleasant  man,  much  respected 
by  almost  everyone.  My  grandfather  and  father  spoke 
very  highly  of  him,  and  being  about  the  wharf  as  much 
as  I  wa^  in  those  days,  I  saw  him  quite  frequently.  He 
lost  his  money  by  coffee,  as  others  made  theirs  by  it.  He 
came  home  with  a  cargo  and  it  brought  only  eight  cents 
a  pound. 

“In  reading  about  the  speed  of  the  America,  it  is  won¬ 
derful  how  those  old-fashioned  vessels  developed  speed; 
they  were  short,  with  much  beam  and  not  much  depth, 
yet  they  would  go  through  the  water. 

“My  first  voyage  was  in  the  barque  Iosco,  belonging  to 
Captain  Bertram  and  others, — 225  tons,  single  deck, 
straight  on  the  rail,  and,  on  the  wind,  she  would  throw 
seas  to  the  foremast,  and  in  the  lee-scuppers  there  was  a 
steady  stream  of  water  with  the  lee-ports  open  to  let  it  out. 
I  have  frequently  hauled  in  the  log-line  when  she  was 
reeling  off  IIV2  knots.  Capt.  John  Lambert  was  master, 
and  Philip  Morant  was  mate.  The  next  voyage  she  stayed 
at  Zanzibar. 

“One  morning,  at  7  o’clock,  while  off  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  the  Marigo,  Capt.  John  C.  Pond,  a  sudden  squall 
■svith  a  shift  of  wind  struck  her,  and  Captain  Pond,  after 
it  was  all  over,  said,  “I  expected  we  were  gone.”  It  was 
a  case  of  “all  hands”  and  quick  work  at  that.  She  was 
one  of  the  Donald  McKay  clipper  barges,  owned  by 
Michael  W.  Shepard,  Wm.  \V.  Goodhue,  George  H.  Allen, 
John  C.  Pond,  of  Salem,  and  some  Boston  parties.  She 
was  formerly  the  Henry  Hill,  and  was  built  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  trade.  She  was  like  a  pilot-boat,  drew  5^^  feet 
more  water  aft  than  she  did  forward ;  so  when  the  squall 
struck  her  abeam  and  threw  her  over  and  hauling  aft,  her 
speed  through  the  water,  acting  on  her  helm,  her  forefoot 
being  so  much  nearer  the  surface  than  her  heel,  and  round¬ 
ing  as  it  did,  her  bow  swung  off,  allowing  her  to  right, 
and  all  hands  had  the  “duck”  off  of  her  in  no  time.  The 
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lower  maintopsail  split  at  the  middle  of  the  foot,  so  that 
had  to  be  taken  in.  We  carried  the  upper  maintopsail, 
the  lower  foretopsail,  foresail  and  foretopmast  staysail, 
and  from  8  A.  M.  until  noon  she  ran  60  miles — 15  miles 
an  hour.  Frank  Rogers  was  mate,  and  the  writer  was  seo 
ond  mate.  But  take  her  in  a  light  wind  and  it  would 
take  a  three-knot  breeze  to  make  her  steer.  We  were  58 
days  coming  from  Muscat  to  Zanzibar,  and  the  owners 
were  much  worried  about  her  and  got  extra  insurance  on 
her  and  cargo. 

“A  sailor  set  her  on  fire  the  night  before  Christmas, 
1865.  We  were  going  to  sail  for  home  at  daylight  in  the 
morning.  The  Glide  was  one  month  ahead  of  us  through¬ 
out  the  voyage,  but  Captain  Bertram  had  news  of  the 
burning  of  the  Marigo  before  the  Glide  arrived  in  Salem. 

“The  America  was  originally  114  feet  long,  30  feet 
beam,  15  feet  4  inches  deep,  14  feet  3  inches  draft.  The 
Glide  was  129  feet  long,  29  feet  beam,  and  17  feet  deep. 
So  you  see  there  was  not  much  difference  in  tonnage,  the 
Glide  being  a  trifle  short  of  492  tons,  the  America  being 
473  tons.  The  Amer{ca\<i  greatest  speed  was  13  knots; 
the  Glide’s  was  about  12  knots.  Coming  home  in  the  I7.E. 
trades  on  one  occasion,  the  Glide  went  1228  miles  in 
five  days.  The  next  year  I  thought  I  would  try  that 
locality  again,  and  ran  1238  miles  in  five  days.  Maury 
wrote :  “If  you  have  a  six-knot  breeze  in  the  N.E.  trades, 
you  have  a  very  strong  trade.”  Perhaps  he  would  have 
thought  the  Glide  had  a  stronger  trade. 

“I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  Glide  was  the  most 
prosperous  vessel  Captain  Bertram  owned ;  running  safely 
during  our  Civil  War  to  Zanzibar,  Aden,  Muscat  and 
Madagascar.  She,  with  the  Storm  King  (later  the  Natal), 
carried  very  valuable  cargoes  of  spices,  ivory,  hides,  goat¬ 
skins,  gum  copal,  ebony,  coir,  dates,  senna,  gum  arabic. 
Mocha  coffee,  etc.,  all  being  in  much  demand,  and  he 
having  it  all  his  own  way,  she  must  have  reaped  a  fortune 
for  him. 

“When  William  Hollingsworth  Hathome  was  her  mate, 
with  Capt.  John  McMullin,  the  day  before  she  sailed,  lying 
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alongside  of  the  end  of  Phillips  wharf,  a  southeast  squall 
of  wind  struck  her,  and  she  careened  so  I  thought  she 
would  put  her  yardarms  on  the  wharf.  She  had  bare  poles, 
not  a  stitch  of  canvas  on  her,  and  no  money  would  have 
tempted  me  to  have  gone  in  her,  I  never  expected  to 
hear  of  her  after  she  sailed.  That  was  in  1865. 

“In  1870  I  went  out  mate  of  her,  with  Captain  Jim 
Williams ;  in  1876,  master,  and  had  her  until  1883.  Once, 
off  the  northeast  end  of  Zanzibar,  one  morning  at  7  o’clock 
a  descending  squall  struck  her,  so  I  had  to  call  all  hands 
and  take  everything  but  the  lower  topsails  off  of  her,  as 
I  was  afraid  she  would  roll  over.  Xo  doubt  you  feel  as 
if  you  had  been  several  voyages,  and  feel  quite  salted,  so 
I  will  close  in  order  that  you  may  escape  seasickness. 

“I  remain,  sincerely, 

William  Beadle.” 


Gleanings  from  a  Record  of  Ships,  Owned  by  the 
Late  Gideon  Tucker. 

The  late  Francis  A.  Newell,  City  Treasurer  of  Salem, 
loaned  the  writer  a  most  valuable  book,  containing  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  crews  on  several  vessels  owned 
by  the  late  Gideon  Tucker  of  Salem.  The  book  is  remark¬ 
ably  well  preserved,  and  the  penmanship  is  clear  and 
handsome.  The  time  covered  is  from  Dec.  6,  1820, 
through  June  3,  1845.  I  have  looked  through  the  list, 
and  I  find  there  the  names  of  many  who  aferwards  be¬ 
came  shipmasters  or  were  prominent  in  home  affairs. 

In  the  book  are  recorded  twelve  voyages  of  the  ship 
Janus,  twenty  of  the  brig  Olinda,  fourteen  of  the  brig 
Ahby  M.,  nine  of  the  brig  Augusta,  four  of  the  brig  Cenr 
turion,  three  of  the  brig  Rotund,  three  of  the  brig  Sicily, 
two  of  the  brig  Neva,  and  one  of  the  brig  Ariel. 

The  masters  were:  Capt.  Wm.  Brown  and  Capt.  Henry 
G.  Bridges  of  the  ship  Janus;  Capt.  Richard  T^eatland, 
Jr.,  Capt.  Daniel  H.  Mansfield,  Capt.  James  King,  Jr., 
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Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  of  the  brig  OUnda;  Capt. 
Richard  Wheatland,  Jr,,  Capt.  Ifathaniel  Ingersoll,  and 
Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson  of  the  brig  Ahhy  M.;  Capt. 
Jacob  Lee,  Capt.  Samuel  Page  and  Capt.  Seth  Rogers  of 
the  brig  Augiista;  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson  of  the  brig 
Centurion;  Capt.  John  Ingersoll,  Jr.,  of  the  brig  Rotund 
and  brig  Sicily;  Capt.  Asa  Bumam  of  the  brig  Neva;  and 
Capt.  John  Ingersoll  of  the  brig  Ariel. 

It  was  pleasing  to  note  the  promotions  in  the  foregoing 
list,  from  boy  to  seaman,  to  second  mate,  mate,  and  master. 
Among  the  officers  I  recognize  as  those  having  sailed  as 
masters  in  other  employs,  Capt.  Brackley  R.  Peabody, 
Capt.  Joseph  Hammond,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Andrew,  Capt. 
Henry  B.  Manning,  Capt.  Charles  Hoffman,  Capt.  Daniel 
M.  Marshall,  Capt.  James  Gilbert,  Jr.,  Capt.  William 
Richardson,  Capt.  Nehemiah  M.  Andrews,  Capt.  Anthony 
D.  Caulfield,  Jr.,  Capt.  James  Fairfield,  Capt.  Jesse  F. 
Potter,  Capt.  William  E.  Allen,  and  Capt.  Daniel  H. 
Bray.  Probably  there  are  many  others  who  would  be 
quickly  recognized  by  another  person  perusing  the  lists. 

John  Felt  is  recorded  as  second  mate  of  the  brig  OUnda, 
Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  master,  which  sailed  April  17, 
1843,  for  Montevideo  and  a  market.  His  age  is  stated 
to  be  29. 

John  Battis  was  a  cabin  boy  on  the  brig  Centurion, 
Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  master,  on  a  voyage  to  South 
America  in  1831.  Brackley  R.  Peabody  was  the  mate, 
and  he  was  afterwards  a  shipmaster  for  many  years,  and 
the  father  of  ex-Councihnan  George  L.  Peabody  of  Salem. 
Mr.  Battis  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  when  the  brig 
Mexican  was  captured  by  pirates  the  next  year.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  late  Edward  C.  Battis,  Esq.,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Raymond  &  Battis. 
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Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Francis  II.  Lee. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LX,  page  80.) 


Mar.  13th.  Called  on  Mrs.  Bryant  after  dinner  and 
took  an  account  of  the  Portraits  in  her  house.  She  gave 
me  a  silhouette  framed  of  Miss  Micklefield,  daughter  of 
Timothy  Micklefield.  She  showed  me  a  long  narrow 
early  pattern  looking  glass  with  bevelled  plate  which  stood 
in  old  times  in  the  Endicott  house  in  Danversport.  In 
the  evening  called  at  Mr.  L.  Higbee’s  and  took  a  list  of 
their  portraits.  ]\[rs.  H.  gave  me  a  mortar  which  was 
purchased  over  40  years  ago  at  the  sale  of  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  Timothy  Pickering.  I  afterwards  called  on  Mrs. 
H’s  sister  Miss  Briggs  on  Boston  street  and  saw  a  por¬ 
trait  of  her  uncle  Capt.  Tucker,  also  two  old  looking 
glasses  and  a  small  portrait  taken  in  water  colors  of  Sam’l 
Tucker  for  Desire  Tucker  at  the  age  of  18. 

^lar.  16.  Frank  down  to  pass  Sunday.  He  walked  to 
Kernw’ood  in  the  afternoon  and  seemed  much  pleased  with 
it,  tho’  he  thought  it  had  shrunk  somewhat  in  its  area. 
Lizzie  Sturgis  do^vn  to  pass  Sunday  with  Aunt  Nancy. 
I  showed  her  my  room.  She  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  Esther  Gerrish  portrait. 

Mar.  22nd.  Spent  the  evening  at  Rose’s  (Chestnut 
Hill),  Leverett  showing  me  the  old  Family  silver  and 
autograph  letters  of  Queen  Anne,  Charles  the  Second, 
Cromwell,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Gov.  Gurdon  Salton- 
stall.  Cotton  Mather,  Rev.  John  Cotton  and  many  others, 
very  rare  writings.  I  also  took  a  list  of  his  valuable  and 
interesting  Family  portraits  and  miniatures. 

Apr.  1st.  Mrs.  Brooks  gave  me  a  framed  photograph 
of  Capt.  Story,  a  brother  of  Judge  Story. 

Apr.  9th.  The  papers  this  morning  announce  that 
Ernest  Fenollosa  has  secured  the  position  of  teacher  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Tokio  in  Japan. 

Apr.  11th.  Walked  after  dinner  to  North  Salem  and 
down  by  the  Farm  and  back  by  the  road  behind  the  Farm 
(396) 
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across  N’orth  street  round  by  G«n.  Devereux’s  and  Har¬ 
mony  Grove  to  the  house.  New  houses  have  sprung  up 
in  the  side  streets  since  T  was  last  in  North  Salem  and 
things  generally  have  a  strange  aspect.  It  has  been  cloudy 
with  occasional  showers  all  day,  but  this  didn’t  prevent 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Walking  Club  from  taking  their  first 
stroll  of  the  season.  They  took  cars  to  Marblehead,  thence 
to  Devereux  Beach  and  walked  back  and  enjoyed  a  sup¬ 
per  at  Kitty  Brooks’.  Amongst  the  strangers  were  Sadie 
Upton,  Mess.  C.  Brooks,  Pettis  and  Adams  of  Boston. 

Apr.  15th.  Called  on  Harry  Lee  at  his  house,  hut 
found  he  was  at  his  office.  Saw  him  there  and  found 
that  all  his  Lee  geneaology  was  in  his  head  and  he  will 
answer  any  questions  Dr.  Wheatland  may  write  him. 
George  Whipple’s  engagement  to  Miss  Emma  Bailey  has 
come  out. 

Apr.  18th.  Between  12  and  1  rode  in  Horse  Cars  to 
the  Brooks  and  arranged  for  them  to  be  at  the  station 
at  2.30  for  train  to  Swampscott  and  we  had  also  in  our 
party  ^liss  Lucy  Cleveland,  Margaret,  Alice,  Kitty  Brooks, 
Sophie,  Alice,  Lucy,  Nellie  Clarke,  Martha  Fahens.  An¬ 
other  party  consisting  of  Wm.  and  Abbie  Andrews,  Miss 
Davis  of  Boston  and  Nellie  Lander  went  to  another  place, 
walking  up  the  Marblehead  branch  whilst  we  went  to  the 
Willows,  another  party  to  the  same  place  consisting  of 
Dr.  Perkins  and  daughter,  Wm.  Whipple,  Miss  Waldo 
and  a  Mr.  Whipple  of  Boston.  We  walked  home  via  South 
Salem  and  on  the  way  a  great  sea-tum  of  clouds  of  mist 
enveloped  us. 

Apr.  19th.  Took  a  tour  for  first  time  in  my  life 
through  Cousin  Susan’s.  Book  cases  of  books  everywhere, 
beautiful  engravings  and  paintings  and  photographs 
thickly  cover  the  walls.  In  the  garret  I  saw  fire  buckets 
of  dates  (2)  1783  and  (2)  1810,  also  a  large  number 
of  the  commercial  account  books  of  Tim.  Orne,  old  chairs, 
chests  of  drawers,  old  trunks,  a  spinning  wheel  &c. 

Apr.  20th.  Saw  the  collection  of  china,  furniture,  cur¬ 
tains  &c.  of  Mrs.  Parker  which  are  to  be  sold  at  60  Frank¬ 
lin  street,  it  was  mostly  French  and  to  my  taste  rather 
tawdry. 
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Apr.  21st.  Mr.  Fenollosa’s  body  was  found  yesterday 
morning  near  one  of  the  Yachts  between  the  Beverly 
Bridges.  He  was  identified  by  a  spectacle  case,  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  rings.  Funeral  services  were  held  this  after¬ 
noon  at  4  o’clock,  at  Mrs.  Emilio’s,  Mr.  Willson  officiating. 

Apr.  30th.  Received  a  letter  from  ]\[iss  Caroline  Dan¬ 
iels  of  St.  John’s,  Antigua,  which  throws  some  light  on 
the  Rose  family,  it  was  dated  Apl.  11th,  Hew  York  the 
29th. 

May  1st.  Called  on  David  Haskins,  jr.,  who  seemed 
much  pleased  to  see  the  letter  from  Miss  Caroline  Daniels 
and  thought  by  continuing  the  correspondence  with  her 
we  might  eventually  learn  quite  fully  about  the  Roses. 
He  loaned  me  a  very  interesting  letter  hook  of  his  ances¬ 
tor  David  Greene  kept  partly  in  Antigua  and  partly  in 
Horwich,  Conn.,  during  the  Revolution  and  whilst  he  was 
a  partner  of  John  Rose,  mother’s  grandfather. 

May  6th.  Out  to  the  Browns’  at  West  Roxhury  in  5.45 
train.  We  are  to  spend  the  week  here. 

May  7th.  With  Sophie,  Charles  Lunt  and  Eatie  paid 
a  visit  to  the  “Amy  Turner,”  named  for  Mrs.  Brown.  The 
Captain  took  great  pleasure  in  showing  us  all  over  the 
vessel. 

May  8th.  Up  very  early  and  breakfasted  at  6.  Took 
the  6.30  train  for  Boston  and  at  7.30  started  for  Keene 
via  Fitchburg  and  Cheshire  R.  R.  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cheshire  R.  R.  which  Avas  held  in  their 
office  over  the  station.  John,  Mr.  Osborne  of  Peabody 
and  others  made  speeches.  Dined  at  the  Cheshire  House 
and  this  together  with  the  trip  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
railroad.  Called  on  Rev.  W.  O.  White  after  dinner, 
spending  a  half  hour  in  a  pleasant  chat.  He  has  por¬ 
traits  and  paintings,  some  by  Mr.  Harding,  the  artist,  who 
was  his  wife’s  father.  The  streets  of  Keene  are  lined 
with  beautiful  shade  trees  and  comfortable  looking  houses 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  season  was  more  advanced 
than  in  Mass. 

May  10th.  Down  to  Salem  at  noon.  Attended  the 
Book  Club  auction.  Hed  arranged  the  books  and  I  acted 
as  scribe.  The  books  realized  $73.63.  I  bought  only 
one,  a  biography  of  Shelley. 
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May  21st.  The  Grand  Army  turned  out  about  1.25. 
Mr.  Willson  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  addressing  not 
only  the  soldiers,  but  the  parish,  as  it  was  about  his  19th 
Anniversary  and  also  the  last  service  before  he  sails  for 
Europe. 

June  6th,  Kitty,  Endicott,  Martha  and  George  reached 
Salem  at  7.30  and  began  their  visit  with  us  after  having 
lived  in  London  for  seven  years  from  April  last.  Georgia 
and  Martha  have  considerably  changed.  Endicott  passed 
the  night  with  Erank  Peabody  in  Danvers.  Aunt  Kancy 
was  in  to  see  them  during  the  evening. 

Jime  8th.  In  Boston.  Called  at  the  Decorators  and 
saw  Sophie’s  screen  which  makes  up  beautifully.  Charles 
Lunt  saw  it  with  me.  Went  with  Martha,  Hattie,  Sophie 
and  Endicott  to  see  Grertrude’s  presents,  which  are  very 
rich  and  numerous.  Martha  counted  108  which  I  should 
suppose  will  be  nearly  doubled.  At  the  Art  Museum, 
and  saw  the  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Murray,  my  great-great- 
great  aunt  and  sister  of  Sarah  Chandler  Paine,  mother 
of  Dr.  William  Paine.  It  was  painted  by  Copley  in  1763. 

June  13th.  Ernest  Fenollosa  and  Miss  E.  Millet  mar¬ 
ried  yesterday. 

June  15th.  Breakfasted  at  7  and  took  the  7.40  train 
for  Boston  with  Alice  and  Sophie  and  went  immediately 
to  East  Boston,  Emma  Buttrick  joining  us  at  the  Eastern 
Station.  The  Parthia  was  crowded  with  people  and  we 
spent  half  an  hour  with  the  Browns.  Arthur  Foote  was 
also  a  passenger  and  Eliza  Gardner,  Eliza  Winthrop  being 
there  to  see  her  off.  The  wedding  of  Jack  and  Gertrude 
Lawrence  came  off  at  Trinity  Church  about  12  o’clock. 
Martha,  Rosamund  Lawrence  and  four  other  young  ladies 
acted  as  Bridesmaids  and  Cottie,  Frank,  Rich’d  Salton- 
stall  and  several  other  young  men  as  groomsmen.  It  was 
a  beautiful  wedding,  the  chancel  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers.  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence,  Gertrude’s  cousin,  offici¬ 
ated,  assisted  by  Phillips  Brooks.  There  was  a  large 
gathering  at  the  reception  afterwards  at  the  house. 

June  16th.  This  morning  the  8th  Reg’t  came  to  Salem 
to  be  inspected.  Martha  passed  last  night  with  us  and 
I  carried  her  with  the  other  girls  to  Mr.  Brooks’  office 
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between  9  and  10  to  see  the  Reg’t  pass  the  City  Hall. 
Early  in  the  morning  they  had  their  tintypes  taken  in  a 
group.  In  the  afternoon  the  Veterans  and  Active  Cadets 
paraded  and  went  to  the  W  illows.  The  girls  with  Charlie 
had  a  tintype  group  taken  again  in  the  afternoon. 

July  4th.  In  the  afternoon  walked  to  South  Salem 
and  sat  for  a  long  while  on  !Mr.  Brooks’  piazza.  In  the 
evening  with  Sophie  and  Lucy  heard  our  two  bands  and 
saw  the  Fireworks  on  the  Common.  The  Walking  Club 
spent  the  day  pleasantly  at  Bartholomews. 

July  7th.  In  the  afternoon  with  Xed  Rogers  walked 
to  Forest  River  and  took  a  swim,  the  w-ater  was  warm  and 
the  soaking  delicious. 

July  11th.  With  Sophie,  Lucy,  Alice  and  Mary  Will- 
son  went  to  the  Willows  at  5  and  sat  about  on  the  rocks 
till  about  7,  taking  our  tea  there.  The  threatening 
Aveather  compelled  us  to  return  earlier  than  we  had 
intended. 

July  15th.  A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Willson, 
June  30-July  2d,  giving  some  of  his  experiences  at  Edin- 
boro,  Dreybaogh  Abbey,  Melrose  Abbey,  Abbotsford,  York 
and  other  places.  He  was  having  hot  weather  and  had  lost 
his  pocket  book.  Attended  Judge  Waters’  funeral  at  3 
o’clock.  Mr.  Beane  performed  the  service.  The  Judge 
looked  quite  natural  and  placid. 

July  16th.  At  12.50  took  the  Danvers  train  with 
Sophie  and  walked  from  the  Station  to  Burleigh  Farm 
where  I  dined  with  Kitty.  Jack  and  Gertrude  there  and 
all  the  rest  except  Cottie  and  Frank.  During  the  fore¬ 
noon  they  had  been  to  Kemwood  and  all  over  the  house 
and  were  delighted  with  the  place  and  all  but  Kitty  are 
anxious  to  live  there.  About  4.30  started  for  home,  walk¬ 
ing  to  Beverly  Station  via  Rial  Side. 

July  17th.  Charles  Lunt  read  me  a  very  interesting 
letter  from  Eatie  Brown  giving  glowing  accounts  of  the 
beauty  of  Killarney  and  other  parts  of  Ireland. 


{To  be  continued) 
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Before  the  Civil  War  she  formed  the  cor>nccting  link 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Richmond,  f.  and  P< 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  blockade  ‘ 


BLOCKADE  RUNNING  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


And  the  Effect  of  Land  and  Water  Transportation 
On  the  Confederacy. 


By  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXI,  page  48.) 

When  the  steamer’s  bell  was  rung,  which  was  the  signal, 
so  quickly  and  quietly  was  the  plot  executed  that  scarcely 
had  the  sound  of  the  bell  died  away  before  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  were  in  possession  of  the  “Maple  Leaf.”  Colonel 
Witt  desired  to  run  the  vessel  to  Nassau,  and  turn  her 
over  to  the  Confederate  agents  there;  but  her  captain 
protested  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  make  the  ocean 
voyage,  although  he  offered  to  steer  for  any  other  point 
the  colonel  might  designate.  In  passing,  this  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  class  of  steamers  then  thought  fit  to 
transport  United  States  troops  on  ocean  voyages.* 

A  great  jollification  was  then  held  by  the  liberated  offi¬ 
cers,  and  such  a  rebel  yell  rang  out  over  the  waters  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  as  will  never  be  heard  again.  Captain 
Fuller  was  placed  in  command  of  the  “Maple  Leaf,”  and 
a  council  of  war  decided  to  beach  the  steamer  somewhere 
south  of  Cape  Henry  and  take  chances.  The  landing  was 
made  after  nightfall,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Virginia 
Beach.  When  all  the  Confederates  not  too  sick  or  severely 
wounded  were  safe  on  shore,  the  steamer  was  given  back 
to  her  captain,  under  oath  to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  left  on  board  and  to  proceed  to  Port  Delaware 
and  report.  This  oath  he  faithfully  (?)  kept  by  steaming 
as  rapidly  as  possible  for  Fortress  Munroe  and  there  re¬ 
porting  the  little  incident  that  had  befallen  him  on  his 
voyage.  In  his  report  of  the  occurrence  Major  General 
John  A.  Dix  said:  “The  officer  in  charge  of  the  guard 
was  grossly  negligent,  and  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
service.”  Captain  Fuller,  prize  master,  was  compelled  by 

*The  “Maple  Leaf”  was  an  old  steamer  that  had  seen  service 
on  Lake  Ontario,  but  had  been  brought  east  when  there  arose 
a  great  demand  for  steam  transports  during  the  war. 
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reason  of  severe  wounds,  to  remain  on  the  “Maple  Leaf." 
He  afterwards  died  in  captivity  at  Fort  Delaware. 

After  landing  on  the  beach,  the  first  business  done  by 
the  escaped  Confederates  was  the  election  of  a  leader, 
and  Major  Semmes  was  chosen  by  acclamation,  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Holmes  of  a  Louisiana  regiment  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand.  The  next  thing  was  to  find  their  bearings.  Seeing 
a  light  in  the  distance  showing  from  a  house,  a  scout  was 
sent  out,  who  quickly  returned,  reporting  the  house  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  lady  and  children,  and  that  her  husband  was 
in  the  Confederate  army ;  that  they  were  in  Princess  Anne 
County,  Virginia,  and  would  be  comparatively  safe  if 
they  could  get  to  the  swamps  of  North  Carolina,  but  to 
do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross  Currituck  Sound,  and 
the  only  boats  available  were  nearly  thirty  miles  south 
on  the  beach,  where  some  persons  had  come  over  from  the 
mainland  to  boil  salt.  This  march  was  undertaken  at 
night,  and  at  early  breakfast  the  boats  were  at  their 
service.  In  crossing  Currituck  Sound  the  ex-prisoners 
stopped  at  the  south  end  of  Knott’s  Island,  where  supper 
was  given  them.  Upon  reaching  the  mainland,  near  Curri¬ 
tuck  Court  House,  a  guide  was  found,  who  soon  took  them 
to  the  adjacent  swamps,  where  they  felt  they  were  at 
least  in  hiding  and  would  be  cared  for  by  the  Southern 
people  near.  After  a  few  days,  a  guerilla  captain  from 
Camden,  hearing  of  their  presence,  came  to  them,  and 
finding  him  possessed  of  all  the  information  needed,  they 
accepted  his  guidance  and  after  an  imeventful  journey 
of  three  days  the  Confederate  officers  finally  reached 
Richmond  and  reported  to  General  Winder,  Provost 
Marshal. 

The  success  of  blockade  running  as  an  undertaking,  so 
unprecedented  both  in  its  magnitude  and  difficulty,  can 
best  be  judged  by  the  results.  The  number  of  blockade 
runners  captured  during  the  war  was  1,149,  of  which  210 
were  steamers.  There  were  also  355  vessels  burned,  sunk, 
driven  on  shore,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  of  which  85  were 
steamers ;  making  ,a  total  of  1,504  vessels  of  all  classes. 
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According  to  a  low  estimate,  the  value  of  these  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  was  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
a  successful  naval  war,  the  number  of  captures  was  1,719. 
But  the  war  of  1812  was  waged  against  a  commercial 
nation,  and  the  number  of  vessels  open  to  capture  was 
therefore  greater.  Moreover,  in  the  earlier  war,  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  captures,  1,428  were  made  by  priva¬ 
teers,  Avhich  were  fitted  out  chiefly  as  a  commercial  adven¬ 
ture.  In  the  Civil  War  the  work  was  wholly  done  by  the 
navy;  and  it  was  done  in  the  face  of  obstacles  of  which 
naval  warfare  before  that  time  had  presented  no  example 
or  conception. 

As  a  military  measure  the  blockade  was  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  in  the  operations  of  the  war;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  without  it  the  South  would  have  won  its  independence. 
The  United  States  ^^’a^’y  has  never  been  given  proper 
credit  by  historians  for  its  vitally  important  services  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  close. 

With  Hilton  Head,  Hatteras  Inlet,  Xew  Orleans — a 
knife  thrust  in  the  very  vitals  of  the  Confederacy — Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  Mobile  Bay,  Wilmington  and  Cherbourg  blaz¬ 
ing  imperishably  on  the  record,  even  so  fair  minded  a 
historian  as  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  incidentally  remarks, 
in  his  “History  of  the  United  States,”  that  the  work  of 
the  navy  was  “unrelieved  by  the  prospect  of  brilliant 
exploits.”  Hor  do  the  names  of  those  identified  with 
our  naval  triumphs  thunder  in  Mr.  Rhodes’  general  index. 
Judgeil  by  that  test,  six  lines  sutfice  for  the  allusions  to 
Farragut,  and  five  for  those  to  Porter;  while  four  solid 
columns  are  judged  to  be  necessary  for  Grant  and  two 
for  Sherman.  Two  lines  only  are  made  to  suffice  by  the 
same  author  for  the  capture  of  Wilmington,  which  closed 
the  last  inlet  of  the  Confederacy,  hermetically  sealing  it! 

The  peculiar  importance  of  the  blockade  lay  in  the 
isolation  of  the  Southern  States  and  in  their  dependence 
upon  the  outside  world  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  One 
neutral  frontier  alone  existed,  along  the  Rio  Grande  River ; 
and  the  country  for  many  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
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boundary,  offered  few  facilities  for  trade  or  transporta¬ 
tion.  All  supplies  must  come  from  the  seaboard,  and  the 
purely  agricultural  character  of  Southern  industry  made 
supplies  from  abroad  a  necessity.  Had  the  position  of 
the  two  opponents  been  reversed,  and  an  efficient  blockade 
maintained  against  the  Northern  ports,  it  would  have  told 
with  far  less  severity  than  at  the  South. 

Besides  the  exclusion  of  manufactured  goods,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  munitions  of  war,  which  was  one  of  the  prime 
objects  of  the  blockade,  its  second  and  equally  important 
aim  was  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  cotton,  with  which 
at  this  time  the  Southern  States  supplied  the  world.  The 
amount  of  floating  capital  at  the  South  was  never  large — 
land  and  slaves  were  the  favorite  form  of  investment — 
and  the  sale  of  cotton  was,  therefore,  the  main  source  of 
income.  When  exportation  was  cut  off,  the  Confederate 
Government  was  deprived  of  its  revenues  for  the  war, 
and  the  people  of  the  very  means  of  existence.  It  was 
a  common  impression  at  the  South,  that  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  especially  England  and  France,  had  too  great 
an  interest  in  the  cotton  supply  to  tolerate  a  prohibition 
on  exportation ;  and  it  was  believed,  or  rather,  hoped,  that 
the  blockade  would  prove  a  fatal  measure  for  its  origin¬ 
ators,  by  the  injury  it  would  work  abroad.  The  injury 
was  not  over  estimated,  and  it  doubtless  had  its  effect 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  interested  foreign  state.  Lan¬ 
cashire,  the  great  center  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  was 
compelled  to  close  its  mills,  and  the  distress  that  resulted 
among  the  operatives  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that, 
two  years  after  the  war  had  begun,  no  less  than  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  had  l)een  disbursed  by  the  relief  commit¬ 
tees.  But  the  British  Government,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  disposition,  had  at  no  time  a  plausible  pretext 
for  inten'ention ;  and  the  blockade  continued  to  be  en- 
foi’ced  with  increased  rigor. 

As  the  struggle  went  on,  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  secured  the  co- operation  of  small  bodies  of  troops 
at  various  points,  and  thus  converted  the  blockade  into  a 
military  occupation.  These  points  then  became  the  bases 
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of  operation  for  the  several  squadrons, — ports  of  rendez¬ 
vous,  supply,  for  the  “repairs  and  coal”  that  were  for¬ 
ever  drawing  away  the  blockaders  from  their  stations  at 
critical  moments.  By  the  spring  of  1862  all  the  squad¬ 
rons  were  well  provided  with  bases,  though  some  of  the 
latter,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  were  occasionally 
recovered  by  the  enemy.  Strangely  enough,  too,  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  occupation  became  themselves,  in  a  small  way, 
centres  of  blockade  running.  Norfolk,  Beaufort,  N.  C., 
Hilton  Head  with  its  many  sutler’s  shops,  Pensacola,  and 
New  Orleans,  each  carried  on  a  trade  which  was  all  the 
harder  to  suppress  as  the  United  States  authorities  issued 
to  favored  persons  permissions  to  trade  within  the  enemy’s 
lines.  Theoretically  these  permits  were  given  to  “relieve 
the  pressing  necessities  of  loyal  Southerners” ;  actually, 
the  result  was  a  shameless  and  most  demoralizing  traffic 
in  cotton.  Even  when  j)ermits  could  not  be  had,  many 
Provost  Marshals,  and  even  those  higher  in  authority,  when 
“judiciously  approached,”  winked  at  the  illicit  traffic  going 
on  under  their  very  eyes. 

Even  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  blockade  became 
closer  as  time  went  on,  and  finally  succeeded  in  commer¬ 
cially  throttling  the  South  to  death,  contributing  quite  as 
much  to  the  final  issue  as  the  victories  of  the  Union  armies 
in  the  field. 


Since  the  story  of  various  Northerners  who  fought 
for  the  Confederacy  was  printed  in  the  first  part  of 
this  book,  information  has  been  given  the  author  con¬ 
cerning  the  tragic  story  of  a  Virginian,  who,  in  perfectly 
good  faith,  fought  on  both  sides  during  the  Civil  War. 
Although  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper 
place.  Major  Meade’s  experience  was  deemed  so  unusual 
and  interesting  as  to  warrant  a  special  note. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Richard  Kidder  Meade,  Jr., 
came  of  a  prominent  Virginia  family  (his  great-grand¬ 
father,  also  Richard  Kidder  Meade,  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Creneral  Washington  from  1779  to  1783,  and  his  father, 
Richard  Kidder  Meade,  Sr.,  was  ^linister  to  Brazil 
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during  President  Buchanan’s  administration),  and  was 
bom  in  Petersburg  in  1835. 

He  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  1853,  graduating  second  in  his  class  (1857),  and  was 
thereupon  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  In  the  fall  of  1860,  Lieutenant  Meade  was 
ordered  on  duty  as  one  of  the  engineer  officers  in  charge 
of  the  fortifications  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  This  made  him  one  of  the  command  of  Major 
Robert  Anderson,  the  defender  of  Fort  Sumter;  indeed, 
he  is  said  to  have  exerted  great  influence  over  his  chief,* 
to  such  a  degree  that  on  January  9,  1861,  when  the  un¬ 
armed  transport  steamer  “Star  of  the  W’^est”  attempted  to 
enter  Charleston  harbor  Avith  re-enforcements  and  supplies 
for  Major  Anderson,  and  was  fired  upon  by  the  Confed¬ 
erate  batteries,  it  Avas  largely  owing  to  Meade’s  earnest 
advice,  “not  to  begin  a  cml  war,”  that  Major  Anderson 
decided  to  withhold  his  fire. 

Lieutenant  Meade  gallantly  helped  to  defend  Fort 
Sumter  when  it  was  attacked  in  April,  1861,  but  on  his 
return  Horth,  in  May,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  join  his  natiA’e 
state,  Virginia,  which  had  then  just  seceded,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  resigned  his  commission,  it  is  said,  very  unwillingly. 

He  was  appointed  Captain,  and  afterwards  Major  in 
the  Confederate  Engineer  Corps,  and  during  1861  largely 
planned  and  laid  out  the  fortifications  about  Horfolk  and 
in  the  Peninsula,  which  latter  so  retarded  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  adA^ance  in  1862.  During  the  “Seven  Days 
Fight”  near  Richmond,  Major  Meade  was  Chief  Engineer 
on  General  Lee’s  staff,  and  over-exertion  and  also,  prob¬ 
ably,  bad  water,  brought  on  typhoid  fever,  of  Avhich  he 
died  at  his  home  in  Petersburg,  July  31,  1862,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Writing  to  his  widowed  mother,  on  August  8,  1862, 
General  Lee  paid  the  folloAving  splendid  tribute  to  Meade’s 
memory:  “It  is  fitting  that  I  should  sorrow  with  you  in 
the  untimely  death  of  your  gallant  son.  In  him  our  eountry 

*The  Genesis  of  the  Civil  War,  by  Bvt.  Major  General  S.  W. 
Crawford,  p.  186. 
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has  lost  a  most  accomplished,  brave  and  skillful  officer, 
one  who  bade  fair  to  serve  her  in  the  highest  ranks  of  his 
profession.  In  the  campaign  of  the  Peninsula  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  work  with  distinguished  zeal  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Under  my  own  eye  he  labored  with  untiring 
energy  and  performed  invaluable  service  in  the  field. 
During  the  eventful  week  of  the  battles  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  energy 
and  activity,  making  bold  and  skillful  reconnaissances. 
It  was  his  incessant  labor  and  great  exposure  during  that 
week,  alas,  which  proved  fatal  to  this  noble  young  patriot.’' 


THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


The  importance  of  the  railroads  to  both  sides  during 
the  Civil  War  has  never  been  properly  estimated.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  “iron  bands”  which  connected  the 
Northern  and  Western  states  (the  trunk  lines  had  only 
been  completed  a  few  years  when  the  struggle  began), 
slavery  or  no  slavery,  the  latter  would  have  followed  their 
natural  commercial  outlet,  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  other  large  rivers,  and  would  have  thrown  in 
their  lot  with  the  Confederacy. 

For  instance,  during  the  strained  situation  in  1850,  if 
the  famous  “Compromise”  had  not  been  effected — and  the 
country  was  nearer  war  than  is  generally  supposed — there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  two  separate  nations  would  have 
existed  upon  this  continent.  Henry  Clay’s  “Compromise” 
put  off  the  Civil  War  for  ten  years,  and  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroads  built  during  that  decade  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  helped  fasten  the  Union  together. 

Badly  as  the  Southern  roads  were  run,  partly  through 
mismanagement  and  partly  from  the  impossibility  during 
the  war  of  obtaining  materials  to  maintain  them  in  order, 
they  contributed  largely  to  keep  the  Southern  cause  going ; 
in  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  but  for  its  rail¬ 
road  system  the  Confederacy  would  not  have  lasted  a 
year. 

The  true  strategic  policy  of  the  South,  in  fact  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  have  won  the  struggle,  overmatched 
as  it  was  by  numbers,  was  to  utilize  the  single  advantage 
in  the  game  of  war  which  it  enjoyed.  By  means  of  its 
geographical  situation  the  Confederacy  occupied  “interior 
lines,”  and  could  reenforce  from  one  flank  to  the  other, 
across  the  country,  more  quickly  than  its  enemies  could 
discover  and  follow  such  movements  by  roundabout 
routes. 

In  May,  1863,  was  presented  a  rare  opportunity  of 
inaugurating  what  General  Alexander,  in  his  “Military 
Memoirs  of  a  Confederate,”  calls  “An  Army  on  Wheels” 
within  the  Southern  lines,  as  distinguished  from  an  army 
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of  invasion  beyond  them,*  The  situation  was  this :  Grant 
was  investing  Vicksburg  with  60,000  men,  and  the  Con¬ 
federacy  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  of  30,000  pjen  at  Vicksburg  under  Pemberton. 
At  Jackson,  IMississippi,  Johnston  with  scarcely  24,000 
men  was  looking  on  and  begging  for  reeenforcements. 

At  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  Bragg,  with  about  45,000 
Confederates,  confronted  Rosecrans  with  about  84,000. 
Neither  felt  strong  enough  for  the  aggressive,  and  the 
whole  spring  and  summer  passed  idly.  At  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  were  5,000  Confederates  under  Buckner,  and 
there  were  also  scattered  brigades  in  southwest  Virginia 
and  eastern  North  Carolina,  from  which  reeenforcements 
might  be  drawn.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Longstreet,  with 
Hood’s  and  Pickett’s  divisions,  arrived  in  Petersburg, 
under  orders  to  rejoin  Lee  at  Fredericksburg.  Hooker 
had  just  been  driven  across  the  Rappahannock,  and  his 
army  was  soon  to  lose  largely  from  the  expiration  of  terms 
of  service  of  many  regiments.  Nothing  aggressive  was 
probable  from  him  for  many  weeks. 

Longstreet’s  veteran  divisions,  about  13,000  strong, 
could  have  been  placed  on  the  cars  at  Petersburg  and 
hurried  out  to  Bragg,  via  Lynchburg  and  Knoxville. 
Johnston’s  24,000  from  Jackson,  and  Buckner’s  5,000 
from  Knoxville,  could  have  met  them.  With  these  acces¬ 
sions  and  with  Lee  in  command,  Rosecrans  might  have 
been  defeated  and  an  advance  made  into  Kentucky,  threat¬ 
ening  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  If  anything  could  have 
caused  Grant’s  recall  from  Vicksburg,  it  would  have  been 
this. 

Surely  the  chances  of  Confederate  success  would  have 
been  greater,  and  of  disaster  less,  than  those  involved  by 
the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  where  supplies  and  ammu¬ 
nition  must  come  over  a  long  (nearly  200  miles)  and  ex¬ 
posed  line  of  communication.  In  this  position,  even  a 
victory  would  have  resulted  in  very  little,  for  Washington 
City,  in  1863,  was  so  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned 
that  to  take  it  was  a  desperate  adventure. 

♦Military  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate,  by  General  E.  P.  Alex¬ 
ander,  pp.  364-65. 
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This  crisis  in  the  Civil  War — for  crisis  it  was — ^brings 
out  one  of  the  curious  phases  in  the  character  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  that  was  his  strong  disinclination  to 
leave  Virginia.  Professor  H.  J.  Eekenrode  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  author  of  “Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
South,”  one  of  the  best  books  ever  written  on  the  Con¬ 
federate  side  of  the  war,  says  that:  “He  (Davis)  appealed 
to  him  (Lee)  to  go  West  and  find  out  what  ailed  the  cause 
there,  but  Lee  would  not  go.”  Pollard,  an  early  Southern 
historian,  comes  out  with  the  frank  statement  that  General 
Lee’s  heart  was  not  in  the  war.  He  accepted  it  as  a 
necessity,  doing  what  it  required  exactly,  even  punctili¬ 
ously,  yet  coldly.  Hever  at  any  time  of  the  war,  not  even 
fn  the  company  of  the  most  intimate  friends  on  whom  he 
might  have  bestowed  his  confidence  without  imprudence, 
did  General  Lee  ever  express  the  least  opinion  as  to  the 
chances  of  the  war.* 

In  the  “Memoirs  of  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  C.  S.  A.,” 
is  to  be  found  an  interesting  anecdote  regarding  General 
Lee’s  attitude  at  the  time  he  resigned  from  the  United 
States  Army,  and  which  apparently  confirms  Pollard’s 
theory:  “When  Lee  resigned  his  commission  ...  he 
acted  .  .  .  from  personal  sympathy  with  the  combatants, 
and  not  on  any  legal  theory  of  right  and  wrong.  On  the 
day  he  resigned,  he  wrote  his  sister  that  he  could  not 
draw  his  sword  against  his  family,  his  neighbors,  and  his 
friends. 

“On  the  previous  day,  he  happened  to  go  into  a  store 
in  Alexandria  to  pay  a  bill.  His  heart  was  burdened 
with  a  great  sorrow,  and  he  uttered  these  words,  which 
the  merchant  wrote  down  in  his  journal — they  still  stand 
there  today:  ‘I  must  say  that  I  am  one  of  those  dull  crea¬ 
tures  that  cannot  see  the  good  of  secession!’  Below  this 
entry  the  merchant  wrote:  ‘Spoken  by  Colonel  R.  E.  Lee 
when  he  paid  this  bill,  April  19,  1861.’ 

“A  few  days  later  Lee  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  late  Judge 
John  Critcher  .  .  .  told  me  that  when  Lee  returned  with 

*  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Secret  History  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  by  Edward  A.  Pollard,  p.  426. 
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the  committee  to  the  convention  hall  in  the  Capitol  at 
Richmond,  they  had  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
rotunda.  Looking  at  Houdon’s  statue  of  Washington,  Lee 
said,  very  gravely,  ‘I  hope  we  have  seen  the  last  of  se¬ 
cession.’  ”* 

Writing  at  Fort  Mason,  Texas,  on  January  23,  1861, 
General  Lee  had  said:  “The  framers  of  our  Constitution 
would  never  have  exhausted  so  much  labor,  wisdom,  and 
forbearance  in  its  formation,  and  surrounded  it  with  so 
many  safeguards  and  securities,  if  it  was  intended  to 
be  broken  by  every  member  of  the  confederacy  at  will. 
It  was  intended  for  ‘perpetual  union,’  so  expressed  in  the 
preamble,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  government,  not 
a  compact,  which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  revolution,  or 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  people  in  convention  assembled. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  secession.  Anarchy  would  have  been 
established,  and  not  a  government,  by  Washington,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  all  the  other  patriots  of  the 
Revolution.”-!- 

John  S.  Wise  (son  of  the  famous  Governor  Henry  Wise 
of  Virginia)  carried  the  last  despatch  from  President 
Davis,  then  at  Danville,  Virginia,  to  General  Lee.  After 
many  exciting  experiences,  young  Wise,  then  a  lieutenant, 
delivered  his  missive,  reaching  the  Confederate  Army  but 
a  day  or  two  before  the  final  surrender.  In  the  course  of 
conversation.  General  Lee  remarked:  “A  few  more  Sail¬ 
ors’  Creeks  (a  battle  in  which  the  Southerners  had  just 
been  badly  worsted)  and  it  will  all  he  over — ended — just 
as  I  have  expected  it  would  end  from  the  first”X 

Yet,  but  a  few  hours  after,  Lee  said  to  General  Pendle¬ 
ton,  his  friend  and  chief  of  artillery:  “We  had,  I  was 
satisfied,  sacred  principles  to  maintain  and  rights  to  defend, 

*  Memoirs  of  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  C.  S.  A.,  pp.  378-79. 

t  Life  of  General  Lee,  by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.D.,  a 
Southern  author,  p.  122. 

t  The  End  of  an  Era,  by  John  S.  Wise,  p.  429. 

Note. — It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  General  Lee’s 
nephew,  Louis  Marshall  of  Baltimore,  son  of  Lee’s  sister,  fought 
for  the  Union  during  the  entire  war.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  in  the  class  of  1849,  and  was  brevetted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  “for  gallant  and  meritorious  services”  during  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  1861-65. 
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for  which  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  do  our  best,  even  if 
we  perished  in  the  endeavor.”* 

Mr.  Eckenrode  (‘'Life  of  President  Davis”)  also  makes 
the  statement  that:  “In  May,  1863,  Seddon  (Confederate 
Secretary  of  War)  actually  made  preparations  to  send 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Vicksburg,  but  Lee’s  opposition  killed 
the  plan.  In  September,  1863,  Longstreet  urged  the  send¬ 
ing  of  troops  to  Tennessee ;  and  this  time  the  Government 
sent  them,  despite  Lee’s  objections.”! 

An  interesting  side  light  on  General  Lee’s  persistent 
refusal  to  take  charge  of  the  Western  army,  is  a  letter  of 
his  to  General  Longstreet,  evidently  in  answer  to  one 
from  the  latter  urging  his  chieftain  to  consider  the  matter: 

“Camp  Kappahannock,  October  26,  1863. 
“General  Longstreet: 

“My  dear  General:  I  have  received  your  three  letters. 

.  .  .  I  rejoice  in  your  great  victory  deeply  (Chickamauga). 
It  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  complete.  I  wish  it  could 
have  been  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Federal  army. 
As  regards  your  proposition  to  myself  (evidently  that  he 
assume  command  of  the  army  then  in  charge  of  General 
Bragg) ,  I  wish  I  could  feel  that  it  was  prompted  by  other 
reasons  than  kind  feelings  to  myself.  I  think  you  could 
do  better  than  I  could.  It  was  with  that  view  I  urged 
your  going.  The  President,  being  on  the  ground,  I  hope 
will  do  all  that  can  be  done.  He  has  to  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  whole  ground,  and  must  order  as  he  deems 
best.  I  will  cheerfully  do  anything  in  my  power.  In 
addition  to  other  infirmities,  I  have  been  suffering  so 
much  from  rheumatism  in  my  back  that  I  could  scarcely 
get  about.  The  first  two  days  of  our  march  I  had  to  be 
hauled  in  a  wagon,  and  subsequently  every  motion  of  my 
horse,  and  indeed  of  my  body,  gave  much  pain.  I  am 
rather  better  now,  though  still  suffering.  .  .  . 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“R.  E.  Lee.”t 

*  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  by  General  John  B.  Gordon, 
C.  S.  A.,  p.  434. 

t  Jefferson  Davis,  Prefsident  of  the  South,  by  H.  J.  Eckenrode, 
pa^e  165. 

t  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  52,  pp.  549-50. 
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One  of  the  greatest  Confederate  victories  of  the  war, 
Chickamauga,  vindicated  the  move,  and  this  victory,  had 
it  been  promptly  followed  up,  might  have  weighed  incal¬ 
culably  on  the  Southern  side.  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Davis  and  Secretary  Seddon  realized  the  strategic  value 
of  the  railroads  better  than  Generals  Lee  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnston.  The  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Eckenrode  remarks,  that 
“Jefferson  Davis  also  had  much  more  military  talent  than 
critics  have  credited  him  with.” 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Davis  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  General  Pemberton,  whose  failure  to  save  Vicks¬ 
burg  caused  the  latter  to  he  pursued  by  a  storm  of  bitter 
criticism,  to  which  his  Northern  birth  contributed  not  a 
little,  is  interesting,  more  especially  as  it  has  not  been 
generally,  if  at  all,  reproduced: 

“Richmond,  Va.,  March  11,  1864. 
“Lieut.-Gen.  J.  C.  Pemberton: 

“My  dear  Sir:  You  correctly  suppose  that  your  position 
is  not  due  to  a  want  of  confidence  or  appreciation  on  my 
part.  The  circumstances  which  deprived  you  of  a  com¬ 
mand  belong  to  the  chances  of  war.  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  you  did  right  to  risk  an  army  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  command  of  even  a  section  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Had  you  succeeded,  none  would  have  blamed ;  had 
you  not  made  the  attempt,  few,  if  any,  would  have  de¬ 
fended  your  course. 

“If  it  has  not  since  been  found  expedient  to  place  you 
in  command  of  a  corps,  it  has  not  been  because  I  regarded 
you  as  unequal  to  such  a  position,  but  because  of  consider¬ 
ations  which  I  could  not  control.  Your  devotion  to  our 
country’s  cause  has  enabled  you  to  rise  above  personal 
and  professional  pride,  and  in  the  manner  you  have  home 
disappointment,  I  find  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  which  has  existed  against  you,  and  sincerely  hope 
you  rightly  believe  it  is  subsiding. 

“Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

“Jefferson  Davis.”* 

•Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  51,  Part  H, 
pp.  833-34. 
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On  the  K’orthem  side,  the  greatest  feat  in  which  the 
railroads  were  used  in  a  large  strategic  sense,  was  in 
September,  1863,  after  General  Eosecrans’  defeat  at 
Chickamauga  (when  the  Confederate  railways  were  for 
the  only  time  also  taken  advantage  of  strategically)  it  was 
decided  to  send  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  reenforce  the  armies  in  the  West. 

General  Halleck — then  Commander-in-chief — consid¬ 
ered  the  movement  impracticable,  as  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  transfer  effected  in  time.  After  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  President  Lincoln  was  inclined  to  side  with 
General  Halleck.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  requested  an 
adjournment  until  evening,  and  in  the  meantime  sent  for 
Brigadier  General  D.  C.  McCallum,  Superintendent  of 
United  States  Military  Railroads,  and  presented  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Assuming  that  you  have  entire  control  of  rail  and 
telegraph,  what  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  you  can 
transfer  the  required  number  of  troops,  with  artillery, 
ammunition  and  supplies,  to  the  objective  point?” 

McCallum  made  his  figures  and  reported  a  date  earlier 
than  that  which  Mr.  Stanton  considered  necessary.  At  the 
adjourned  meeting.  General  McCallum  was  sent  for  and 
gave  his  figures,  and  was  ordered  at  once  to  begin  the 
movement,  which  was  successfully  accomplished;  22,000 
men,  artillery,  ammunition  and  supplies  being  moved 
from  near  Catlett’s  Station,  Va.,  on  the  Orange  and  Alex¬ 
andria  Railroad,  to  Stevenson,  Ala.,  a  point  1,166  miles 
distant,  in  eight  days.  Considering  that  this  feat — for  feat 
it  certainly  was — was  performed  on  wholly  single-track 
roads  laid  with  light  rails,  the  heaviest  being  sixty-one 
pound  T-rails,  and  in  the  South  a  still  lighter  construc¬ 
tion  prevailed — sixteen-pound  rails  laid  on  stringers — it 
was  a  wonderful  performance,  one  which  a  double-tracked 
road  with  modern  equipment  might  be  proud  of.  It  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  roadbeds  of  the 
smaller  and  less  important  railroads  of  those  days  were 
not  ballasted  at  all,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  track  being 
simply  laid  on  earth;  different  gauges  prevailed  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  air  brakes  were  unheard  of,  and 
while  the  telegraph  was  used  to  control  the  movement  of 
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the  trains  (it  was  then  frowned  upon  by  many  railroads, 
especially  in  Xew  England),  this  rapid  transfer  of  troops 
from  the  East  to  the  West  reflected  the  very  greatest  credit 
upon  General  McCallum,  President  Garrett  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio,  and  others  who  managed  it. 

Another  strategic  transfer  of  Union  troops  by  rail,  this 
time  from  the  West  to  the  East,  was  in  January,  1865, 
when  the  23rd  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  General  John 
M.  Schofield,  was  moved  from  its  position  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  There  being  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  mnter  campaign  under  General  Thomas,  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  had  ordered  the  corps  transferred  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  direction  of  affairs  was  managed  by  Charles 

A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  Colonel  Lewis 

B.  Parsons,  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  United  States 
Militar3'  Railroads  and  River  Transportation. 

The  transfer  was  conducted  as  follows :  Colonel  Parsons 
proceeded  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  arrived  on 
January  13th.  By  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  had  started 
the  first  division  of  the  corps  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee  River  up  the  Ohio,  and  had  transportation 
ready  for  the  rest  of  the  troops.  He  then  hurried  to 
Cincinnati,  where,  as  the  river  was  too  full  of  ice  to  per¬ 
mit  a  further  transfer  by  water,  he  loaded  3,000  men  on 
the  cars  waiting  there,  and  started  them  eastward.  The 
rest  of  the  corps  rapidly  followed.  In  spite  of  fogs  and 
ice  on  the  river,  and  broken  rails  and  machinery  on  the 
railroads,  the  entire  army  corps  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  on  February  2nd,  1865. 

The  distance  over  which  the  troops  were  transported 
was  nearly  1,400  miles,  about  equally  divided  between 
land  and  water.  From  the  embarkment  on  the  Tennessee 
to  the  arrival  on  the  Potomac  the  average  time  of  trans¬ 
portation  did  not  exceed  eleven  days.  An  important  fact 
was  that  during  the  whole  movement  not  a  single  accident 
happened  causing  loss  of  life,  limb  or  property,  except 
in  a  single  instance  where  a  soldier  improperly  jumped 
from  a  car,  under  apprehension  of  danger,  and  thus  lost 
his  life. 
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jMuch  of  the  success  of  the  movement  was  due  to  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
and  its  President,  John  W.  Garrett.  Colonel  Parsons, 
in  his  report  of  the  transfer  of  Schofield’s  troops,  said: 
“The  circumstances,  I  think,  render  it  not  invidious  that 
I  should  especially  refer  to  the  management  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  indomitable  will,  energy, 
and  superior  ability  have  been  so  often  and  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  manifested,  and  where  such  invaluable  service  has 
been  rendered  to  the  Government ;  a  road  nearly  400  miles 
in  length,  so  often  broken  and  apparently  destroyed,  so 
constantly  subjected  to  Confederate  incursions  that,  had 
it  been  under  ordinary  management,  it  would  long  since 
have  ceased  operation;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  severe  winter  season,  the  great  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  employees  necessarily  incident  to  a  road  thus  situ¬ 
ated,  its  most  extraordinary  curves,  grades,  bridges,  tun¬ 
nels,  and  the  mountain  heights  it  scales,  it  has  moved 
this  large  force  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  almost 
the  exactness  and  regularity  of  ordinary  passenger  trains, 
and  with  a  freedom  from  accident  that,  I  think,  has  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  been  paralleled.” 

Another  phase  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the  control 
of  certain  railroads  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  win¬ 
ning  side,  was  the  Western  campaign  of  1862.  The  plan 
of  Federal  invasion — of  which  the  capture  of  Forts  Don- 
elson  and  Henry  were  the  initial  steps,  and  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  all  troops  under  Grant,  soon  to  be  joined  by  those 
under  Buell,  at  Pittsburg  Landing  was  the  most  import¬ 
ant  preparatory  measure — ^^vas  thoroughly  disconcerted, 
indeed  thwarted,  by  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston’s 
rapid  concentration  at  Corinth  and  subsequent  attack  at 
Shiloh. 

This  plan  contemplated  the  occupation  of  Corinth  dur¬ 
ing  April,  1862,  as  early  in  the  month  as  practicable,  and, 
if  possible,  before  any  Confederate  army  had  reached 
there.  If  any  such  force  had  gotten  to  Corinth,  it  was 
to  be  beaten  by  the  combined  armies  of  Generals  Grant 
and  Buell. 
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Corinth  was  located  at  the  intersection  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroads,  and  these 
two  roads  controlled  almost  the  entire  transportation  of 
the  South,  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Had  the  plan  been  carried  out  as  originally  projected, 
and  as  soon,  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  would  have  oc¬ 
curred  perhaps  within  a  few  months  thereafter.*  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  concentrated  his  troops  so  speed¬ 
ily  that  he  was  able  to  fight  General  Grant  singly,  and 
80  crippled  his  army  of  invasion  as  to  delay  its  march 
until  ampler  preparation  to  meet  it  could  be  made.  One 
of  the  two  important  railway  lines  was  also  prevented 
from  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  the  immediate 
and  extensive  occupation  of  Southern  territory,  which  had 
seemed  imminent,  was  no  longer  threatened. 

A  review  of  the  railway  system  as  it  existed  in  the 
Southern  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  will  help 
the  reader  understand  the  transportation  problems  which 
arose  later,  and  how  they  were  met. 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  the  South  had  been  origin¬ 
ally  planned  and  built  for  local  needs  only.  Compared 
with  those  in  the  North  their  trafiic  had  been  small  and 
they  usually  had  poor  roadbeds  and  light  rails.  Freight 
was  the  chief  business  of  the  railroads  south  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  and  they  were,  most  of  them,  constructed  in  a  cheap 
manner  because  the  revenue  at  the  time  was  not  judged 
sufficient  to  justify  a  large  investment.f  In  two  notable 
cases,  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  R.  R. 
of  Virginia,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Western  R.  R.  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  the  states  in  which  the  larger  part  of  these  lines  ran 
had  practically  built  and  owned  them,  and  still  do  today, 
1925.  The  Atlantic  and  Western  was  actively  managed 
by  a  Superintendent  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  fact,  was  generally  referred  to  as  “the  State  Road.” 

The  whole  situation,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  roads,  formerly 

*  Reminiscences  of  General  Basil  W.  Bake,  C.  S.  A.,  p.  103. 

t  History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  by  Prof.  Howard 
Bonplas  Dozier,  p.  88. 
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independent  units,  had  been  fU’owing  more  and  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  each  other.*  The  success  or  failure  of  any 
one  of  them  meant  the  success  or  failure  of  all.  Local 
travel,  which  had  at  first  been  the  main  source  of  income, 
had  become  least  important.  Through  passenger  business 
was  being  greatly  developed  and  the  railroads  were  com¬ 
peting  successfully  in  this  field  with  the  coastwdse  steamers. 
The  amount  of  freight  handled  was  increasing  faster  than 
the  roads  could  take  care  of  it.  Although  much  of  this 
freight  was  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  local,  only  phys¬ 
ical  connection  was  necessary  between  the  various  lines 
in  order  that  cars  might  run  through  on  long  routes — say 
between  Wilmington,  C.,  and  New  York. 

This  lack  of  physical  connections  was  in  large  measure 
due  to  inheritance  from  the  days  of  still  greater  diversity, 
the  difference  in  gauges.f  In  the  North  there  were  eleven 
different  gauges,  running  from  4,4^2  to  6  feet.  Out  of 
this  chaos  there  was  coming  some  order.  Four  feet  eight 
and  one-half  inches  was  the  general  favorite  in  the  North, 
but  the  New  York  Central  was  4  ft.  8  in.  and  the  Erie 
road  used  the  6-foot  gauge. 

In  the  South  an  even  5-foot  was  general,  but  did  not 
hold  a  mastery.  A  chaiige  of  gauge  meant,  of  course, 
change  of  cars ;  between  Philadelphia  and  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  there  were  eight.  This  caused  great  trouble  and 
delays  during  the  war,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  By 
1859,  a  system  of  coupon  tickets  had  been  evolved,  which 
enabled  the  traveller  to  buy  his  transportation  through 
from,  say.  New  Orleans  to  Bangor,  Maine.  As  the  bag¬ 
gage  check  system  was  also  in  use,  and  several  reliable 
railroad  and  steamboat  guides  in  circulation,  the  worry 
of  travel  had  been  largely  reduced  for  the  traveller,  while 
the  facilitation  of  freight  was  also  provided  for.  Shortly 
before  the  war  broke  ont  in  1861,  a  “Condensed  Time 
Schedule  of  the  Great  SVa  Day  All  Rail  Route  Carrying 
the  U.  S.  Mail  and  Adams  Express  between  New  York 

♦History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  by  H.  D.  Dozier, 
page  88. 

t  The  Northern  Railroads,  1861,  by  C.  R.  Fish,  American  His¬ 
torical  Review,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  785. 
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and  Xew  Orleans’’*  was  advertised,  but  it  is  believed  was 
never  actually  carried  into  effect.  As  illustrating  the 
large  number  of  independent  railroads  then  existing,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  “Great  3Mi  Day 
Route”  ran  over  the  following  lines :  Camden  and  Amboy, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Orange  and  Alexandria,  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
Memphis  and  Charleston,  Mississippi  Central,  and  the 
New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern. 

The  regular  running  time  was,  in  1857 :  New  York 
to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  62  hours;  Charleston  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  in  33  hours,  and  to  Memphis  in  42  hours. 
No  steel  rails  were  then  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Up 
to  1843  most  of  the  Southern  railroads  were  laid  with 
wooden  rails  capped  with  iron  and  weighting  about  15 
pounds  to  the  yard.  In  1853  the  Virginia  Legislature 
had  given  the  Richmond  and  Petersbiirg  R.  R.,  one  of 
the  best  managed  and  representative  Southern  roads,  per¬ 
mission  to  issue  7  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000,  ill  order  that  they  might  relay  their  entire 
road  with  iron,  51  pound,  T-rails,f  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  many  railways  in  the  Confederacy  were  not 
nearly  as  well  equipped.  Nor  was  their  rolling  stock 
adequate,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Northern  railway 
systems.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston,  with  290  miles 
of  track,  owuied  35  locomotives,  32  passenger,  449  freight, 
and  42  service  cars;  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore,  with  about  one-third  the  track,  had  about  the 
same  equipment ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  more  than 
half  as  many  freight  cars  as  were  reported  in  all  the 
Southern  states  together;  the  New  York  Central  more 
than  half  as  many  passenger  cars,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Erie  together  almost  as  many  engines.:}: 

•Appleton’s  Railway  Guide,  July,  1862. 

t  History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  by  H.  D.  Dozier, 
page  42. 

tThe  Northern  Railroads,  1861,  by  C.  R.  Fish,  .tVmerican  His¬ 
torical  Review,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  789. 
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A  typical  locomotive  of  the  best  kind,  as  used  in  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War,  was  the  famous  “Gen¬ 
eral”  of  the  Atlantic  and  Western  (State)  K.  R.  of 
Georgia.  It  was  seized  by  the  Union  “railroad  raiders” 
in  1862,  in  an  attempt  to  burn  bridges  and  cripple  the 
communications  of  the  Confederate  Army  in  Tennessee. 
The  “General”  was  built  in  1855  by  the  Rogers  Loco¬ 
motive  Works  at  Patterson,  N”.  J. ;  it  was  an  eight-wheel, 
wood-burning  engine,  weighting  50,300  pounds ;  cylinders 
15x22  inches;  the  four  driving  wheels  measured  each  60 
inches  in  diameter.  The  cars  were  of  the  modem  Amer¬ 
ican  type,  hut  of  course  much  smaller  (the  seating  capacity 
averaged  50  persons)  and  lighter  than  those  used  today; 
all  the  passenger  coaches  and  most  of  the  newer  freight 
cars  during  the  Civil  War  had  eight  wheels,  but  much  of 
the  older  rolling  stock  devoted  to  merchandise  had  but 
four  wheels  each.  All  the  brakes  were,  of  course,  oper¬ 
ated  by  hand,  and  the  couplings  were  of  the  link  and  pin 
variety. 

Like  the  !N’ew  England  trains  of  that  day,  the  ones  at 
the  South  were  run  on  what  was  called  the  “time  table 
and  rule  system” ;  that  is,  but  little  or  no  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  telegraph,  the  train  being  in  charge  of  the 
conductor,  who  was  governed  (or  rather,  was  supposed 
to  be)  by  certain  fixed  mles.*  Through  the  kindness  of 
Guy  E.  Mauldin,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  Co.,  a  set  of  “Running  Rules,”  as  issued  in 
1854  for  the  use  of  the  employees  of  the  North  Carolina 
R.  R.  Co.,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  They  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  same  as  used  during  the  war. 

In  1861  iron  railroad  bridges  were  just  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  United  States ;  in  the  South 
the  wooden  trestle,  or  the  Howe  truss  bridge,  were  univer- 

*  In  1861  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  already  had  its  own 
system  of  telegraphic  train  control,  but  in  New  England  a 
strong  opposition  to  such  methods  persisted  for  many  years. 
In  the  author’s  collection  of  transportation  material  is  an  old 
lithograph,  issued  apparently  in  the  1870’s,  of  the  Stonington 
Line  (Boston  and  New  York)  Boat  Train,  which  is  inscribed, 
evidently  as  an  inducement:  “No  trains  run  by  telegraph;  double 
track  all  the  way." 


COL.  W.  S.  ASHE 

Military  Director  of  Railroads  in  the  Confederacy,  1862 
Reproduced  through  kindness  of  H.  L.  Borden,  Esq., 
Vice-President  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 
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sally  used,  and  as  the  war  progressed  it  was  found  that 
the  easiest  way  to  cripple  a  railroad  was  to  destroy  its 
bridges.  The  war  began  with  their  destruction  north  of 
Baltimore.  Again  and  again  did  the  wooden  trestles  in 
Virginia  go  up  in  smoke,  only  to  rise  again,  almost  over 
night.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Southern  railroads  were 
run  in  as  practical,  economical  and  business-like  fashion, 
compared  with  those  north  of  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  Line, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  :f 

“The  train  was  advertised  to  leave  (Eichmond  for 
Petersburg)  at  3.30  P.  M.  At  that  hour  the  cars  were 
crowded  with  passengers,  and  the  engineer  punctually  at 
the  minute  .  .  .  gave  a  long,  loud  whistle  of  the  loco¬ 
motive.  Five  minutes  afterwards  he  gave  us  an  impa¬ 
tient  jerk;  ten  minutes  afterwards  we  advanced  three 
rods;  twelve  minutes  afterwards,  returned  to  the  first  po¬ 
sition;  continued  ‘backing  and  filling’  upon  the  bridge 
over  the  rapids  of  the  James  river,  for  half  an  hour.  At 
precisely  four  o’clock,  crossed  the  bridge  and  fairly  started 
for  Petersburg. 

“Ran  twenty  miles  in  exactly  an  hour  and  thirty  min¬ 
utes  (13  miles  an  hour;  mail  train,  especially  recom¬ 
mended  by  advertisement  as  ‘fast’).  Brakes  on  three 
times,  for  cattle  on  the  track;  twenty  minutes  spent  at 
way  stations.  Flat  rail.  Locomotive  built  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  I  am  informed  that  most  of  those  used  on  the  road 
— ^perhaps  all  those  of  the  sloiu  trains — are  made  at 
Petersburg. 

“At  one  of  the  stoppages,  smoke  was  to  be  seen  issuing 
from  the  truck  of  a  car.  The  conductor,  on  having  his 
attention  called  to  it,  nodded  his  head  sagely,  took  a  mor¬ 
sel  of  tobacco,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looked  at  the 
truck  as  if  he  would  mesmerize  it,  spat  upon  it,  and  then 
stepped  upon  the  platform  and  shouted  ‘All  right!  Go 
ahead  1’  At  the  next  stoppage  the  smoking  was  furious ; 

*  The  Northern  Railroads  in  1861,  by  C.  K.  Fish,  American 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  787. 

t  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,  1854,  by  F.  L.  Olmsted, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  57-58. 
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conductor  bent  himself  over  it  with  an  evidently  strong 
exercise  of  his  will,  hut  not  succeeding  to  tranquilize  the 
subject  at  all,  he  suddenlj’  relinquished  the  attempt,  .  .  . 
shouted,  ‘Ho!  boy!  bring  me  some  water  here!’  A  negro 
soon  brought  a  quart  of  water  in  a  tin  vessel.  ‘Hain’t 
got  no  oil,  Columbus?’  ‘No,  sir.’  ‘Hum — go  ask  Mr. 
Smith  for  some;  this  yer’s  a  screaking  so,  I  durstn’t  go 
on.  You,  Scott !  get  some  salt.  And  look  here,  some  of 
you  boys,  get  me  some  more  water.  D’ye  hear  V 

“Salt,  oil  and  water  were  crowded  into  the  box,  and, 
after  five  minutes  longer  delay,  we  went  on,  the  truck  still 
smoking,  and  the  water  and  oil  boiling  in  the  box,  until 
we  reached  Petersburg.  The  heat  was  the  result,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  a  neglect  of  sufficient  or  timely  oiling. 

“While  waiting  in  a  carriage,  for  the  driver  to  get 
my  baggage,  I  saw  a  negro  oiling  all  the  trucks  on  the 
train;  as  he  proceeded  from  one  to  the  other,  he  did  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  elevate  the  outlet  of  his  oiler, 
so  that  a  stream  of  oil,  costing  probably  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  gallon,  was  poured  out  upon  the  ground  the  whole 
length  of  the  train!” 

At  about  this  period — the  early  1850’s — exclusive  of 
the  higher  salaried  oflicials,  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
Railroad  paid  twenty-four  white  employees  wages  varying 
from  75  cents  to  $1.75  per  day,  and  about  20  blacks  were 
hired  by  the  year  from  their  owners  at  not  exceeding  $80 
each,  the  company  furnishing  their  clothes  and  food.* 

A  large  proportion  of  the  railway  employees  in  the 
Confederacy,  especially  those  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  were  men  of  Northern  birth  and  sympathies.  When 
the  war  began,  most  of  them  made  their  way  out  of  the 
South;  some  of  those  that  remained  were  ardent  seces¬ 
sionists,  but  a  few,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  deliber¬ 
ately  injured  the  interests  of  their  employers  when  the 
chance  was  offered  them. 

Like  all  the  industries  in  the  Confederacy,  the  rail¬ 
roads  had  been  dependent  upon  the  North  for  nearly  all 
their  material.  It  is  true  that  locomotives  and  cars  were 

*  History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  by  H.  D.  Dozier, 
page  45. 
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manufactured  in  the  South  on  a  small  scale ;  the  former 
at  the  Tredegar  Works  in  Richmond,  the  latter  at  Savan¬ 
nah  ;  hut  when  this  was  done  to  i)lease  local  pride  the  cost 
was  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  rolling  stock 
been  purchased  in  Northern  machine  shops  and  found¬ 
ries.*  There  were  but  three  rolling  mills  worthy  of  the 
name  in  the  entire  Confederacy,  and  although  the  one  in 
Atlanta  was  able  to  turn  out  a  fair  amount  of  rails,  the 
demand  was  far  greater  than  the  supply,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  all  the  manufactories  in  the  South  were 
overwhelmed  with  orders  for  the  government, — ordnance 
supplies  for  the  army,  iron  plates,  boilers,  engines,  etc., 
for  the  navy, — which  naturally  had  the  priority  over  all 
other  work.  This  resulted  in  the  crippling  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  so  that  in  the  last  part  of  the  war  General  Lee’s 
army  was  starving  in  Virginia,  while  food  supplies  were 
rotting  at  various  points  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  the  Southern  railways 
been  properly  looked  after  and  kept  in  repair,  the  result 
of  the  struggle  might  have  been  dilferent. 

When  the  Civil  War  was  in  its  early  stages  and  the 
blockade  far  from  rigidly  enforced,  rails  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  might  have  been  imported  from  Europe,  but  no  gen¬ 
eral  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  then  to  get  supplies 
elsewhere, — a  negligence  which  was  probably  due  to  the 
belief  that  the  war  would  not  last  long.+ 

The  Civil  War  may  be  said  to  have  found  our  railroads 
at  about  one-quarter  the  way  from  the  original  diversity 
to  the  situation  when  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War  in  1917.  Private  initiative  had  alone  created  the 
railway  system  in  this  country,  and  private  capital  had 
naturally  followed,  for  the  most  part,  the  dictates  of  com¬ 
merce  and  commercial  opportunity,  though  political  con¬ 
siderations  had  had  some  influence,  particularly  in  the 
South. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  will  reduce  the  railways 

*  History  of  the  United  States,  by  James  Ford  Rhodes,  Vol.  V, 
pagre  384. 

t  The  Confederate  Government  and  the  Railroads :  A  Paper  by 
C.  W.  Ramsdell,  read  before  the  American  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Dec.  27,  1916. 
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of  the  United  States  to  two  systems:  one  for  the  states 
which  seceded,  and  another  for  those  that  did  not  Includ¬ 
ing  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  with  the  North,  and  Western 
Kentucky  with  the  South,  the  Southern  system  comprised 
9,000  miles  and  employed  about  7,500  men ;  the  Northern 
about  22,000  miles,  employing  about  29,000  men.  There 
was  only  one  point  of  physical  contact  between  them:  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  at  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Long  Bridge  at  Washington  City  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  trains,  and  between  Cairo,  Illinois,  and 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  was  a  two  hours’  steamboat  con¬ 
nection.* 

In  1861  the  three  principal  railroads  in  northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  were:  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomao 
R.  R.  (chartered  in  1834,  opened  in  1835),  connecting 
Richmond  and  Washington  City,  but  only  indirectly,  for 
the  railroad  in  those  days  ended  at  Acquia  Creek  on  the 
Potomac,  from  which  place  a  line  of  steamboats  plied  to 
the  capital ;  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  (which 
also  controlled  the  Manassas  Gap  R.  R.,  running  from 
Manassas  Junction  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley)  stretched 
between  Alexandria  and  Lynchburg ;  the  Virginia  Central, 
now  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  (opened  between 
Richmond  and  Frederick’s  Hall  in  1838),  had  been  origin¬ 
ally  designed  to  connect  Virginia  with  the  West.  In  1857 
the  road  had  been  built  as  far  as  Jackson’s  River,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  195  miles  from  Richmond,  and  this 
was  its  terminus  during  the  war.  This  road,  running 
largely  through  a  mountainous  region,  with  maximum 
grades  of  295  feet  per  mile,  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  time,  from  its  successful  operation  and  the  substan¬ 
tial  value  of  the  results  obtained,  f 

*The  Northern  Railroads  in  1861,  by  C.  R.  Fish,  American 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  781. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  financing  of  the  Southern  railroads, 
for  which  there  is  no  room  in  the  present  work,  see,  “History 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,”  by  H.  D.  Dozier. 

t  Financial  Prospectus,  isued  in  1872  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  Co. 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  ROGER  PRESTON  OF 
IPSWICH  AND  SALEM  VILLAGE. 


By  Chables  Hexby  Preston. 

I.  1.  Roger  Preston  was  one  of  the  many  who  came 
to  America  from  England  in  the  year  1635.  The  only 
record  found  of  him  in  England  is  the  following: 

“Port  of  London,  8  April  1635.  Theis  parties  here¬ 
under  mentioned  are  to  be  transported  to  New  England 
imbarqued  in  the  Elizabeth  of  London,  Wm.  Stagg 
master  bound  thither ;  they  have  taken  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  per  certificate  from  St.  Alphage,  Cripple- 
gate  the  minister  thereof. 

Wm  Holdred  25 

_  Roger  Preston  21 

Tanners  -j  Daniel  Bradley  29 

Isaac  Stedman  30 

That  theis  3  ptes  are  no  subsedie  men  we  whose  names 

hereunto  written  belonging  to  Blackwell  Hall  do  averr 
they  are  none.  Robert  Far  rands 

Thomas  Smith.” 

Nothing  has  been  found  on  the  records  to  show  where 
Roger  Preston  lived  for  the  four  years  following  his  com¬ 
ing  to  New  England,  but  he  probably  went  directly  to 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  as  we  find  he  owned  a  house  and  lot  and 
a  “planting  lott”  there  in  1639,  as  shown  by  this  record 
from  the  Ipswich  town  records: 

“Granted  to  William  Holdred  an  house  lott  an  half 
an  acre  of  ground  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  towne 
River  having  an  house  lott  of  Daniel  Hovey’s  on  the 
Northeast  and  a  house  lott  of  Roger  Preston’s  on  the 
southwest;  also  six  acres  of  planting  ground  lying  on 
Sagamore  Hill  having  six  acres  of  the  lyke  ground  of 
Daniel  Hovey’s  on  the  West  and  a  planting  lott  of  Roger 
Preston’s  on  the  East  to  enjoy  the  said  Landes  to  him  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever.  Entered  this  9th  day  of  Aprill 
1639.” 

The  William  Holdred  mentioned  in  this  record  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  same  William  Holdred  who  came  to  New 
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England  in  the  “Elizabeth  of  London”  in  1635,  with 
Roger  Preston,  and  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  the 
same  time. 

There  are  very  few  other  references  to  Roger  Preston 
on  the  Ipswich  to^\^l  records.  The  following  appears  in 
October,  1643: 

“Mr.  Browne  his  note  of  such  as  have  forfeited  for  not 
returning  their  Powder  according  to  an  order  of  the 
Towne.  (among  others)  Roger  Presson  £1.” 

In  1648  we  find  the  following: 

“It  is  therefore  ordered  that  henceforth  the  seaven  men 
shall  yearly  in  November  put  the  said  sum  of  24£ — 7a 
into  a  rate  pportioning  it  upon  the  Inhabitants  having 
also  respect  unto  the  bill  of  subscription  of  the  Towne 
from  yeare  to  yeare  to  be  levyed  and  colected  by  the  Con¬ 
stables  and  payd  unto  the  sayd  Major  Denison  on  the 
10th  of  December  yearly  soe  long  as  he  shall  continue  to 
be  leader  of  this  companye. 

“Voted  by  the  Towne  at  the  generall  meeting  above- 
mentioned. 

“A  list  of  the  names  of  those  that  did  subscribe  their 
names  to  allow  unto  Major  Denison  these  severall  sumes 
yearly  while  he  continued  to  be  our  Leader. 

(among  others)  Roger  Preston  3s” 

The  next  record  is  the  following: 

“The  10th  of  October  1653. 

“Reckoned  with  the  cow-keepers  for  the  North  syde  of 
the  River  and  the  cowes  come  to  3*  y  head  Bulls  and  all. 

Roger  Preston  3s” 

In  1656: 

“The  Selectmen  having  considered  the  severall  fanoilics 
of  this  Town  and  their  employments  have  accordinge  to 
the  order  of  Court  assessed  them  spinners  as  is  under¬ 
written  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Roger  Preston  3  quarters  67V^  li.” 

In  “Old  Homes  of  Ipswich,”  published  at  the  time  of 
the  Ipswich  celebration,  is  this  statement: 

“On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Howard 
house  is  an  ancient  and  interesting  residence.  It  was 
built  with  another  which  once  stood  by  its  side  by  Robert 
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Wallis,  and  sold  by  him  to  Koger  Preston  whose  wife’s 
name  was  Martha.” 

In  1658  Roger  Preston  sold  his  holdings  in  Ipswich 
and  removed  to  Salem  in  1660,  as  recorded  in  the  Essex 
Registry  of  Deeds : 

Be  it  knovm  to  all  men  whom  it  may  concern  that  I  Roger 
Preston  of  Ipswich  in  New  England  in  the  county  of  Essex 
planter,  and  Martha  my  wife  for  divers  considerations  mo 
thereunto  moving  but  especially  in  consideration  of  the  full  and 
just  svim  of  one  and  fifty  pounds  of  current  country  pay  to 
be  paid  to  me  or  my  assigns  at  two  several  payments,  viz: 
thirty  pounds  at  Christide  next  following  the  date  of  these 
presents  and  the  remainder  by  that  time  twelve  months  in 
current  English  corn  sweet  dry  and  merchantable  by  Reginald 
Foster  of  Ipsmch  aforsd.  husbandman  all  that  my  dwelling 
house  and  house  lot  with  the  barns,  cow-houses  and  other 
buildings  thereunto  belonging  and  also  my  other  house  lot, 
both  which  house  lots  contain  two  acres,  more  or  less  with  the 
gardens  orchards  and  fences  and  other  privileges  thereunto 
belonging  which  I  purchased  of  Robert  Wallis  of  Ipswich  afore¬ 
said  as  they  be  situated  and  inclosed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  of  Ipswich  having  the  highway  next  the  river  toward  the 
South  and  Thomas  Knowlton’s  land  and  Robert  Pierce’s  toward 
the  North.  The  lane  next  Thomas  Clark’s  East  and  another 
lane  West  and  also  one  other  planting  lot  of  three  acres  be  it 
more  or  less  on  the  North  side  of  the  town  hill  abutting  on  ye 
land  of  Rose  Whipple,  widow,  toward  the  West,  Andrew  Hodges 
land  East,  upon  ye  marsh  of  John  Morse  toward  the  North, 
and  land  of  Thomas  Treadwell  toward  the  South  and  in  the 
town  of  Ipswich  aforesaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  and  to  quietly 
possess  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  with  the  commonage  and  all 
other  privileges  and  appurtenancies  thereunto  belonging,  unto 
the  said  Reg^ald  Foster  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  and  the 
said  Roger  and  Martha  his  wife  do  covenant  and  promise  to 
warrant  this  sale  of  the  premises  and  every  part  thereof  to  be 
free  from  all  former  sales  mortgages  and  engagements  what¬ 
soever  and  that  the  said  Reginald  Foster  shall  from  time  to 
time  and  at  all  times  henceforth  use,  occupy  possess  and  enjoy 
the  same  and  every  part  thereof  to  the  proper  use  and  behoof 
of  the  said  Reginald  Foster  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  from 
all  molestation  or  interruption  of  the  said  Roger  and  Martha 
my  wife,  our  heirs  executors  and  assigns  or  any  other  person 
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laying  anj-  just  claim  thereto  in  by  from  or  under  us  or  any 
or  either  of  us  our  heirs  executors  or  assigns  in  witness  whereof 
I  the  said  Roger  and  Martha  my  wife  have  hereunto  set  our 
hand  and  seal  dated  the  11  day  of  March  A.  D.  1657/8. 

Subscribed  sealed  etc. 

in  presence  of  James  Chute  Roger  Preston 

Robert  Roberson  Martha  X  Preston 

mark 

About  a  year  after  the  sale  of  his  property  in  Ipswich^ 
Roger  bought  the  lease  of  a  farm  in  Salem.  On  the 
14  March  1658/9  an  agreement  was  made  between  George 
Norton  and  Roger  Preston,  “For  the  lease  of  the  farm 
the  said  Norton  now  dwelleth  in.  The  saide  Roger  Pres¬ 
ton  is  to  enter  the  fiftene  day  March  1659  otherwise  date 
1660  &  to  pay  all  dewes  the  said  Norton  is  to  pay  &  to 
have  all  rights  that  doth  belong  to  the  saide  Norton  &  to 
pay  to  the  saide  Norton  what  those  three  men  that  have 
formerly  viewed  it  shall  finde  it  better  than  it  was  when 
the  saide  Norton  came  to  it,  in  witness  hereof  we  have 
enterchangeably  set  our  hands  this  14  day  of  March 
1658/9.”  (Vol.  XI,  page  39,  Quarterly  Court  Records.) 

This  farm  was  a  part  of  the  Emanuel  Downing  farm, 
which  extended  from  the  slope  of  Felton’s  Hill,  or  Mount 
Pleasant  as  it  is  now  called,  to  and  beyond  Proctor’s 
Corner  in  the  town  of  Peabody,  formerly  a  part  of  Dan¬ 
vers,  and  previous  to  that  of  Salem.  It  was  granted  in 
1635  to  Robert  Cole  and  by  him  sold  in  1638  to  Emanuel 
Downing.  This  farm  was  called  Groton,  in  remembrance 
of  his  wife’s  ancestral  home  in  England.  There  were  at 
least  four  dwellings  on  the  farm  prior  to  1661,  and  one 
of  his  tenants  in  1648  was  allowed  to  keep  an  “ordinary,” 
“as  Mr.  Downings  farm  on  the  road  between  Lynn  and 
Ipswich  was  a  convenient  place.”  This  farm  was  leased 
to  George  Norton  of  Salem,  carpenter,  for  a  term  of  ten 
years  from  the  first  of  March  1656,  and  here  Roger 
Preston  made  his  abode  in  1660. 

Lease  to  George  Norton  from  Lucie  Downing: 

This  indenture  witnesseth  that  Lucie  Downing  of  Salem  in 
New  England  with  ye  consefnt  of  Emanuel  Downing  her  husband 
hath  let  and  farmed  unto  George  Norton  sometime  of  Salem 
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aforesaid  Carpenter  her  farme  caled  Groton  neere  unto  ye  farma 
of  ye  worshipfull  John  Endecot  Esq.  in  Salem  aforesd  for  & 
during  the  term  of  tenn  yeares  from  ye  first  of  March  1655/6. 

Roger  Preston  seems  to  have  followed  the  example  of 
those  who  had  previously  occupied  the  Downing  farm, 
for  the  Court  at  Salem  on  the  27 — 9““ — 1660,  granted 
the  following  license : 

“Roger  Preston  is  allowed  of  by  this  court  to  keep  an 
ordinary  and  to  sell  strong  liquors  for  ye  entertainment 
of  strangers  for  ye  year  ensuing,”  and  the  following 
year  the  license  was  renewed. 

This  farm  was  favorably  located  for  an  inn,  as  in  those 
days  all  the  travel  from  Boston  to  Ipswich  and  other 
towns  in  that  vicinity  went  over  this  road,  and  Roger 
Preston  probably  entertained  many  of  his  old  Ipswich 
neighbors  at  his  new  home.  Roger  died  shortly  before 
his  lease  expired  in  1666,  after  ha^dng  occupied  the  farm 
only  six  years. 

The  following  from  the  “Quarterly  Court  Records”  at 
Salem,  Vol.  V,  page  52,  indicates  where  Roger  was  be¬ 
tween  the  sale  of  his  Ipswich  property  and  his  taking 
possession  of  the  Dooming  property: 

“Salem  9“®  1659.  Roger  Preston  pltf.  agst.  Wm. 
Cogswell  deft,  in  an  action  of  the  case  for  not  performing 
of  agreement  in  paying  for  fence  which  pit.  set  upon  his 
ground  which  he  took  to  halves  according  to  sumons. 

“The  jury  hnd  for  pit.  £7 — 2“  damage. 

“Costs  of  Court  £1 — 15 — 4.” 

Wm.  Cogswell  was  an  early  resident  of  Ipswich,  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  records  there  as  early  as  1648. 

John  Proctter,  sr.  and  John  Choot,  chosen  by  Rodger 
Presson  to  appraise  a  parcel  of  four-rail  fencing,  J^ov.  22, 
1659,  adjudged  its  value  to  be  14d.  per  rod. 

John  Knoulton  and  Thomas  Varney  chosen  to  measure 
a  parcel  of  fence  which  Rogger  Presson  set  up  for  Will. 
Cogswell,  it  being  four  score  and  sixteen  rods ;  there  were 
also  sixteen  four-hole  posts.  Dated  I^ov.  25,  1659. 

John  Andrews,  aged  about  forty  years,  deposed  that  he 
went  with  Presson,  when  the  latter  asked  Willm.  Cogswell 
to  release  him  of  his  bargain  to  hire  Cogswell’s  farm.  The 
latter  refused  to  allow  Presson  anything  for  repair  of 
the  housing  but  agreed  to  pay  him  for  the  fence  he  had 
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set  up,  etc.  and  to  release  him  at  Michaelmas.  Sworn 
27:9:1659  before  D.  Denison. 

John  Chote  deposed  that  when  he  heard  that  Roger 
Preston  had  given  up  the  farm,  he  asked  William  Coggs- 
•well  if  the  latter  would  let  it  to  him,  and  Coggswell  re¬ 
plied  that  Preston  was  to  stay  in  the  house  to  feed  out 
his  fodder,  but  he  would  let  it  to  deponent  as  soon  as 
any  other  man,  etc.  Sworn  in  Court,  before  Hillyard 
Veren,  cleric. 

Roger  Preston  was  born  in  1614,  as  shown  by  his  age 
when  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  London.  He  died, 
perhaps  in  Lvnn,  20  Jan.  1666  (Quarterly  Court  Rec¬ 
ords),  though  probably  not  residing  there  at  the  time,  as 
his  lease  of  the  Downing  farm  in  Salem  had  not  expired. 

He  married,  previous  to  1643,  Martha - ,  who  was 

bom  about  1622.  ‘‘Widow  Preston  married  N^icholas 
Holt,*  21  May  1666”  (Andover  Records).  “Widow 

*Nichoi..vs  Holt  came  from  Romsey  in  Hants,  England,  in 
1635,  by  way  of  Southampton.  He  settled  in  Newbury  and  was 
a  tanner.  He  removed  to  Andover,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Church  in  1645.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  died 
7  Nov.  1656,  and  he  married,  second,  at  Ipswich,  20  June  1658, 
Hannah,  wddow  of  Daniel  Rolfe;  she  died  20  Jime  1665,  and  he 
married  21  May  1666.  widow  Martha  Preston. 

Children : 

1.  Elizabeth,  b.  1636;  m.  in  .\ndover,  26  Oct.  1657,  Ralph 

Farnum. 

2.  Mary,  b.  1638 ;  m.  5  July  1657,  Thomas  Johnson. 

3.  Samuel,  b.  1641;  m.  Sarah - ;  son  John  b.  about  1672, 

probably  m.  1st,  16  .Tan.  1705,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Samuel 
and  Susannah  (Gutterson)  Preston. 

4.  Henry,  b.  - ;  m.  Sarah  Ballard;  son  James,  b.  3  Sept. 

1675;  m.  24  May  1705,  Susannah,  dau.  of  Samuel  and 
Susannah  (Gutterson)  Preston;  she  d.  20  Feb.  1741/2; 
son  George,  b.  17  Mar.  3677;  m.  1st,  10  May  1698,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Farnum;  m.  2nd,  22  Feb.  1714/5,  Priscilla,  dau.  of 
Samuel  and  Susannah  (Gutterson)  Preston. 

5.  Nicholas,  b.  - ;  m.  Mary  Russell;  son  Robert,  b.  30 

Jan.  1696;  m.  22  May  1718,  Rebecca,  widow  of  Joseph 
Preston,  and  dau.  of  John  and  Sarah  (Geery)  Preston; 
they  removed  to  Windham,  Conn.,  and  were  there  at 
organization  of  Church  in  1723 ;  dau.  Deborah,  of  Nich¬ 
olas  and  Mary  (Russell),  m.  at  Windham,  25  May  1727,. 
Benjamin  Preston. 

6.  James,  b.  - . 

7.  John,  b. - :  m.  3  July  1685,  Sarah  Geery;  he  d.  10  Mar. 

1687,  and  wddow  m.  2  Nov.  1787,  John,  son  of  Roger 
Preston. 
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Martha  Holt  died  21  Mar.  1702/3,  aged  upwards  of  80 
years”  (Andover  Hecords'i ;  Xicliolas  Holt  died  30  Jan. 
1685.  Martha  Preston  undoubtedly  took  all  the  children, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Thomas,  with  her  to  An¬ 
dover,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Nicholas  Holt. 

Feb.  9,  1664/5.  For  valuable  consideration  or  sum 
of  money  Roger  Preston,  husbandman,  sold  Capt.  George 
Corwin,  merchant,  ‘‘all  his  visible  estate  in  Salem,  corn, 
cattle,  hav  and  household  stuffs,  four  oxen,  four  yearling 
steers  and  fifteen  swine.  Also  all  corn  I  sd.  Roger  shall 
plant  or  sow  the  year  ensuing.” 

Children : 

2.  Thomas,  born  1643,  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

3.  Mary  ;  a  Mary  Preston,  m.  8  Nov.  1670  Nathaniel  Ingersoll, 

son  of  John  and  Judith  (Felton)  Ingersoll  of  Salem; 
born  2  Jan.  1647/8 ;  Nathaniel  Felton  lived  not  far  from 
the  Prestons,  when  they  were  occupying  the  Downing 
farm,  and  Thomas  Preston  had  married  in  1669  and  was 
living  nearby.  Cb. :  1.  Elizabeth,  b.  11  Mar.  1672/3; 
2.  John,  b.  7  Nov.  1674 ;  3.  Nathaniel,  d.  1704. 

4.  Elizabeth  ;  an  Elizabeth  Preston  m.  in  Salem,  12  July  1671, 

William  Henfield.  Ch.  born  in  Salem:  1.  Elizabeth,  b. 
4  Apr.  1672;  2.  Hannah,  b.  1674;  d.  in  6  Aveeks;  3.  Hannah, 
b.  4  .\pr.  1676/7.  The  following  from  Essex  Court  Rec¬ 
ords,  indicates  a  relationship:  Petition  for  administra¬ 
tion  on  estate  of  Wm.  Henfield  of  Salem  by  Roger  Derby. 
“Wm.  Henfield  being  deed,  in  Wefst  Indies  this  seven 
years,  and  no  one  appearing  to  take  adms.”  His  wife 
and  family  still  living  on  the  property  16  Dec.  1694. 
Adms.  granted  24  Dec.  1694  to  Samuel  Gardner  and  Roger 
Derby  as  principals,  and  Francis  Nurse  and  Thomas 
Preston,  yeomen,  sureties  on  bond  of  first  two.  Inven¬ 
tory  26  Dec.  1694,  by  Christopher  Babbidge  and  Wm. 
Murray.  Among  the  claims  against  the  estate  was  that 
of  Thomas  Preston  £8..0..0. 

5.  Samuel,  b.  1651,  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

6.  John,  b.  - ,  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

7.  Jacob,  b.  1658,  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

8.  Lett,  b.  16  July  1662,  in  Salem,  Mass. 
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The  ages  of  "Martha  (Preston)  and  Samuel  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  two  depositions  in  the  case  of  “Thomas  Preston 
pit.  agst.  John  T^ewman  deft,  in  the  action  of  the  case 
for  illegal  taking  away  of  a  heifer  of  the  pit.”  26-4-1666. 
(Quarterly  Court  Pec.,  Salem.) 

“Deposition  of  Samuel  Preston  aged  about  1.5  years. 
I  Samuell  Preston  do  heare  testifie  that  about  a  year  and 
a  half  since  my  brother  Thomas  Preston  bought  of  my 
father  Roger  Preston  one  red  heifer  .  .  .  (taken  upon 
oath  19***  4***  66  before  Simon  Bradstreet).”  .(Vol.  XT, 
page  106,  Quarterly  Court  Records.) 

“Deposition  of  Martha  Holt  aged  about  44  years.  I 
Martha  Holt  doe  heare  testifie  that  about  a  yeare  and  a 
half  since  my  sonn  Thomas  Preston  bought  of  my  hus¬ 
band  Roger  Preston  one  red  hayfer.  .  .  .  (19***  4***  66 
before  me  Simon  Bradstreet).”  (Vol.  XI,  page  106, 
Quarterly  Court  Rec.) 

Roger  Preston  died  without  making  a  will  and  the 
following  is  from  the  Quarterly  Court  Records  of  Salem: 

“Ipswich,  March  27,  1666.  "Whereas  Roger  Preston 
dyed  intestate,  none  appearing  to  take  administration  of 
the  estate,  this  court  orders  that  the  estate  of  said  Roger 
Preston  be  deposited  and  preserved  in  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Preston  until  the  next  court  held  at  Salem,  there 
to  bring  in  a  true  inventory  and  then  the  court  will  take 
order  about  the  estate  and  disposing  of  it.” 

“Ipswich,  March  27,  1666.  This  Court  being  informed 
that  Widow  Preston  hath  put  out  two  of  her  sons  one  to 
Thomas  Johnson  and  one  to  Stephen  Johnson  until  they 
be  21  years  of  age,  this  Court  allows  it  and  Mr.  Brad- 
street  desired  to  see  it  done.” 

The  above  could  only  refer  to  Samuel  and  John,  as 
Thomas  was  twenty-three  years  old  at  this  time,  Jacob 
eight,  and  Levi  only  four. 

!May  20,  1671,  Jacob  Preston  was  apprenticed  to 
Thomas  Chandler  of  Merrimack: 

Tills  indenture  made  and  concluded  this  20th  day  of  May  in 
the  year  of  ye  Lord  God  one  thousand  six  hundred  &  seventy 
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one  and  in  the  three  and  twenty  year  of  the  reign  of  ye  Sover- 
aig'ne  Lord  Charles  the  2d.  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England 
France  and  Ireland  &  Scotland,  King  defender  of  the  faith,  etc. 

Between  ensign  Thomas  Chandler  of  Merrimack  in  the  county 
of  Essex  in  New  England,  Blacksmith  on  ye  one  part  and  Jacob 
Preston  of  Andover  with  the  full  consent  of  Nicholas  Holt  of 
Andover  aforsd  his  father  in  law  by  the  marriage  of  his  mother, 
and  also  with  the  full  consent  of  his  natural  mother  hath  and 
doth  by  these  presents  bind  himself  an  apprentice  to  ye  said 
Thomas  seven  years  to  be  completed  and  ended  accounting  from 
the  26th  day  of  March  last  past  until  the  said  seven  years  next 
and  immediately  ensuing  the  said  26th  of  March  1671  shall  be 
fully  expired.  During  which  time  of  seven  years  the  said  Jacob 
shall  behave  and  demean  himself  during  his  said  apprenticeship 
as  an  apprentice  or  servant  ought  for  to  do  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  England  in  the  like  case.  During  w'hich  time 
also  of  seven  years,  the  above  named  Thomas,  master  iinto  ye 
said  Jacob  is  hereby  obliged  and  stands  bound  at  his  owm  costs 
and  charges  to  provide  and  procure  for  his  said  servant  meat 
drink  and  clothing  washing  and  lodging  with  all  other  things 
convenient  necessary  and  sufficient  for  an  apprentice  as  is 
usual  in  England.  And  the  said  Chandler  is  to  learn  or  cause 
his  said  apprentice  to  be  learnt  to  read  ye  English  tongue  per¬ 
fectly,  to  wTite  and  cypher  or  cast  and  keep  accounts  sufficiently 
for  his  own  employment  of  a  blacksmith  if  his  capacity  will 
attain  thereunto.  And  the  said  Thomas  is  hereby  obliged  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  best  skill  &  ability  to  learn  and  instruct  the 
said  Jacob  in  the  trade  and  art  of  a  blacksmith  if  the  said 
Jacob  be  capable  of  learning  the  same,  and  he  shall  keep  his  said 
servant  Jacob  at  work  upon  the  said  trade  as  much  as  may  be 
■without  damage  to  other  necessary  occasions  that  may  fall 
out  unavoidably  to  be  done  in  a  family  that  so  far  for  want 
of  time  &  use  and  instruction  ye  said  Jacob  may  have  no  just 
grounds  to  complain  of  his  own  want  of  experience  or  profiting 
under  his  said  master  in  ye  said  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  Also 
ye  said  Thomas  when  j-e  said  seven  years  are  expired  shall  give 
the  said  Jacob  two  suits  of  a])parel  from  head  to  foot  suitable 
for  a  person  of  his  degree  one  good  and  handsome  and  suitable 
to  wear  on  ye  Sabbath  day,  and  the  other  convenient  for  the 
week  days.  The  said  Tliomas  doth  bind  himself  heirs  executors 
and  administrators  to  the  said  Jacob  his  heirs  and  assigns  to 
fulfill  the  article  herein  contained  belonging  for  him  to  do  for 
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the  said  servant.  In  witness  whereof  ye  said  parties  Thomas 
and  Jacob  as  they  are  severally  concerned  in  this  instrument 
and  the  articles  of  the  same  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals. 

Signed  &  Sealed  Thomas  Chandler 

before  Jacob  +  Preston 

George  Abbott  Jr. 

Alexander  Sessions 

(Quarterly  Court  Records,  Vol.  XXX,  page  43.) 

There  was  a  ease  of  sale  of  the  above  indentured  ap¬ 
prentice  to  William  Curtis  of  Salem.  The  apprentice 
refused  to  stay  with  the  new  master: 

‘‘The  complaint  of  William  Curtis  to  the  honered  Court 
now  sittin"  in  Salem  humbly  sheweth.  May  it  please  your 
honers  to  take  notice  that  about  22  months  since  I  bought 
a  sarvant  of  Thomas  Chandler  of  Andover,  Jacob  Presson 
by  name,  !^^y  sarvent  continued  with  me  about  eleven, 
months  my  family  being  at  that  time  very  sick  and  Jacob 
not  being  very  well,  I  gave  him  leave  and  lent  him  my 
horse  to  go  to  Andover  to  be  a  while  amongst  his  friends, 
but  being  taken  sick  by  the  way  at  his  brothers,  there 
he  lay  for  sometime.  After  he  recovered  he  went  to  An¬ 
dover  to  his  father  Holts  Avhere  I  wus  willing  he  should 
be  a  while  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  winter  T  sent 
for  my  man  to  come  home.” 

He  made  an  excuse  to  go  for  some  corn  again  and 
instead  of  returning,  he  sent  back  the  horse  and  stayed 
away  himself.  Quoting  from  the  “History  of  Andover” : 
“He  seems  to  have  had  a  rather  unhappy  apprenticeship, 
for  after  his  transfer  of  masters  and  his  being  compelled 
as  he  was  by  orders  of  the  Court  to  serve  out  his  time 
with  William  Curtis,  he  presents  a  petition  to  the  Court 
for  the  clothes  promised  him,  saying  that  the  said  Curtis 
of  Salem  whom  he  was  appointed  by  the  Court  in  1670 
to  serve,  refused  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  fulfil  the  terms 
of  the  indenture  in  the  matter  of  double  apparrel  and 
that  the  poor  petitioner  prays  for  redress,  for  he  is  indeed 
come  out  of  his  time  very  poor  and  hath  not  where  withall 
to  go  to  law  to  recover  his  right.” 
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The  following  is  from  Quarterly  Court  Tlecorcls  at 
Salena : 

Salem  27—4"'”  1676. 

“Upon  a  complaint  made  by  AVilliam  Curtice  agst.  Tho. 
Preston  it  is  ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  this  court  &  accordingly  summons  be  issued  for 
the  ptes  concerned  there  to  appear  viz:  Good.  Holt,  Thos. 
Preston,  &  his  brother.” 

Salem,  18  July,  1676: 

“Whereas  there  was  a  complaint  made  by  William 
Curtis  against  his  servant  Jacob  Preston  for  leaving  of 
his  service  and  the  sd.  Jacob  appearing  to  answer,  this 
Court  do  order  the  sd  Jacob  to  serve  out  his  time  accord¬ 
ing  to  Indenture  with  the  said  Wm.  Curtice  who  is  also 
to  fulfil  the  indenture  to  his  said  servant  likewise  on  his 
pt.  and  after  that  time  is  expired  to  serve  three  months 
more  next  following  in  consideration  of  time  lost  or 
neglected. 

“This  sd.  Jacob  promises  and  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  sd.  Curtice  is  to  keep  him  to  work  at  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  which  he  now  useth  &  each  to  bear  charges  & 
also  Thomas  Preston  to  bear  his  pt.  ...” 

Salem  24—5“°  1678. 

“Whereas  there  was  a  difference  between  William  Cur¬ 
tice  and  his  servant  Jacob  Preston  about  the  fulfilling 
of  his  indenture  of  apprenticeship  on  either  part  and 
they  moving  of  it  to  the  court  who  do  advise  &  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  agreed  to  refer  the  sd  difference  to  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Maj.  W’^m.  Hathorne  to  fully  end  and  determine 
and  make  a  final  end  of  said  difference  or  demands  in 
what  way  be  thought  right  &  just  in  order  to  either  party 
fulfilling  the  said  indenture.” 

Salem  25—9“°  1679. 

“Jacob  Preston  being  lost  away  at  sea  this  court  grants 
power  of  administration  of  his  estate  to  John  Preston 
who  is  to  bring  in  an  inventory  of  the  estate  to  the  next 
court  held  at  Salem  and  acknowledged  himself  to  stand 
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bound  in  £20  bond  and  to  administer  according  to  law.” 

Salem  29—4“'“  1680. 

“John  Preston,  administrator  to  the  estate  of  Jacob 
Preston,  presented  an  inventory  of  the  said  estate  and 
made  oath  to  the  truth  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.” 

Inventory  of  Jacob  Preston: 

“A  true  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Jacob  Preston  whoe 
in  all  probahilitie  hath  bin  departed  this  life  for  these 
several  months  having  bin  wanting  about  nine  or  ten 
months  gon  forth  in  a  small  ketch  upon  a  fishing  design 
to  the  eastward  &  never  yet  returned  nor  certainly  heard 
of.  His  goods  and  what  belongs  to  him  as  presented  unto 
us  by  Thomas  Preston  &  which  the  said  Preston  desiring 
us  Richard  Croade  &  John  King  to  Appraise  are  to  our 
best  judgements  as  follows: 

Dated  in  Salem  the  30th  day  of  June  Anno  Dom  1680  ist. 

A  chest  with  a  lock  &  key  £  S  d 

6  00..06..0 


One  hatt  4s  an  old  pair  of  breeches 

10.. 0 

A  new  red  cloth  waistcoate 

15.. 0 

A  pair  of  dowlas  drawers 

4..0 

A  pair  of  cotton  &  lynnen  draw'ers  little  worne 

3..0 

One  yard  and  half  of  holland 

7. .6 

A  genting  neckcloth 

1..0 

Due  to  the  above  said  estate 

Per  Levy  Preston 

2..05..0 

Per  Samuel  Preston 

1..05..0 

£5. .16. .6 

The  estate  aforesaid  of  Jacob  Preston  is 

debtor  &  due  to  be  paid  viz 

To  Mr  Nehemiah  Willoughb5' 

0..13..1% 

To  Nathaniel  Tngerson 

7..0 

To  Sarah  Trask 

o 

o 

To  Symon  Horne 

12.  .0 

Benjamin  Horne 

12.. 0 

To  Mr  Thomas  Preston 

2..14..0 

5. .08..!% 
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‘‘Unresolved  how  the  account  stands  between  !Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Bowditch  &  the  abovesaid  Jacob  Preston,  Thomas 
Preston  having  don  his  best  endeavors  to  have  had  a 
settlement  of  the  account  between  said  Mr.  Bowditch  & 
Jacob  Preston  but  cannot  yet  attain  it. 

“John  Preston  administrator  gave  oath  in  Court  to  the 
truth  of  the  above  said  inventory.” 

(Quarterly  Court  Records,  Vol.  XXXIII,  page  106.) 

II.  2.  Thomas  Preston  (Roger),  bom  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  in  1643 ;  died  in  Salem  Village,  1697 ;  married 
there  15  Apr.  1669,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Francis  and 
Rebecca  (Towne)  Xurse;  bora  1647;  died  in  Salem  Vil¬ 
lage,  1719. 

Children,  born  in  Salem  Village; 

9.  Bebecca,  b.  12  May  1670;  d.  before  1711;  m.  28  Dec.  1693, 
Ezekiel  Upton  of  Beading.  Ch. :  1.  Isabel,  b.  21  Jan. 
1695 ;  2.  Anne,  b.  9  Feb.  1697 ;  3.  Francis,  b.  13  Apr.  1699 ; 
4.  Elizabeth,  b.  25  May  1701;  5.  Ezekiel,  b.  13  Aug.  1703. 
10.  Maby,  b.  15  Feb.  1671/2 ;  m.  13  Dec.  1693,  Peter,  son  of 
Peter  and  Hannah  Cloyse,*  who  soon  moved  to  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  Ch. :  1.  Elizabeth,  b.  22  Sept.  1694;  d.  young; 
2.  Mary,  b.  15  Nov.  1696;  m.  7  Dec.  1727,  James  Brown 
of  Marlborough;  3.  Martha,  b.  12  May  1699;  d.  young; 
4.  Abigail,  b.  31  Mar.  1701;  never  married;  5.  Experience, 
b.  19  Nov.  1702;  m.  John  Parker  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Framingham;  6.  Susanna,  b.  13  Dec.  1704;  m.  Simon 
Goddard  of  Framingham  and  Athol;  7.  Bebecca,  b.  6  Dec. 
1706;  never  married;  8.  Peter,  b.  21  June  1713 ;  d.  17  Apr. 
1736 ;  9.  Josiah,  b.  27  Aug.  1715 ;  d.  young. 

*  Peter  Cloyes  was  son  of  Peter  Cloyes  of  Wells,  Me.,  1663,  and 
Salem  Village,  1681.  Peter  Cloyes,  Sen.,  m.  first,  Hannah,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children;  she  d.  about  1680  and  he  m.  second, 
Sarah,  widow  of  James  Bridges  of  Salem,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  She  was  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  (Blessing) 
Towne  of  Topsfield,  and  sister  of  Bebecca  (Towne)  Nurse,  who 
was  executed  for  alleged  witchcraft  in  1692.  She  herself  was 
acciused  of  witchcraft  and  imprisoned  some  months  in  Boston; 
while  confined  in  jail  at  Ipswich,  awaiting  trial,  she  found 
means  to  escape,  and  they  soon  removed  to  Framingham.  An¬ 
other  sister,  Mary  (Towne)  Easty  was  also  tried  and  executed. 
For  a  further  account  of  the  Cloyes  family  see  Temple’s  “History 
of  Framingham”  and  Upham’s  “History  of  Witchcraft  and  Salem 
Village.” 
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11.  John,  b.  20  Nov.  1673. 

12.  Mabtha,  b.  21  Oct.  1676;  m.  7  Dec.  1705,  David  Judd,  son 

of  Roger  and  Elizabeth  Judd  of  Boston;  b.  17  Jan.  1682. 
Ch. :  1.  Martha,  b.  1706;  m.  29  Dec,  1724,  James  Masury 
at  Salem  Village;  2.  Experience,  b.  1710;  d.  14  Aug.  1748; 
m.  May  1734,  Joshua  Goodale ;  b.  1708 ;  d.  1798 ;  3.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  b.  1714;  m.  13  Nov.  1735,  Samuel  Hutchinson;  4. 
Rebecca,  ovvned  covenant  and  bapt.  at  Salem  Village, 
25  Apr.  1742 ;  5.  Mary,  owned  covenant  and  bapt.  at  Salem 
Village,  25  Apr.  1742 ;  m.  6  Apr.  1749,  Daniel  Marsh. 

13.  Thomas. 

14.  Euzabeth,  b.  1680;  d.  21  Nov.  1693. 

15.  Jonathan  ;  his  name  appears  on  First  Church  records  (Sa¬ 

lem  Village),  1718-19-20-21-22-23-24. 

16.  David,  b.  1688.  (“Thomas  Preston’s  wife  delivered  of  a 

son  David.” — ^First  Church  Records.)  Jonathan  and  Da¬ 
vid  Preston  appear  in  a  deed  7  June  1711.  David’s  name 
appears  on  First  Church  records  (Salem  Village),  1719- 
20-21-22-23-24. 

Thomas  Preston  was  undoubtedly  horn  in  Ipswich, 
though  the  early  records  are  missing  and  the  exact  date 
cannot  be  fixed;  that  the  date  of  his  birth  was  1642  or 
1643,  is  shown  by  a  deposition  made  by  him  in  Salem, 
Jan.  30,  1690/1:  “Deposition  of  Thos  Preston  age  48 
testified  that  he  lived  on  Mr.  Downing’s  farm  called 
Groaten  and  was  showed  the  bounds  by  former  tenants 
and  that  the  tree  now  cut  down  but  stump  standing  in 
Mr  Shaw’s  fence  was  showed  to  be  bounds  on  South  and 
stand  12  poles  within  Wm  Shaws  fence  toward  Mr  Down¬ 
ing’s  house.”  (Essex  Deeds,  vol.  8,  p.  181.) 

About  three  years  after  his  mother’s  marriage  to  Nich¬ 
olas  Holt  of  Andover  and  removal  there,  Thomas  Preston 
married  a  daughter  of  Francis  Nurse,  who  was  then 
living  near  the  North  Kiver  in  Salem.  In  1678  Francis 
Nurse  purchased  the  Townsend  Bishop  farm  in  Salem 
Village,  of  Kev.  James  Allen  of  Boston,  and  moved  from 
Salem  to  the  Village,  he  occupying  the  old  homestead  and 
his  sons  and  sons-in-law  building  houses  of  their  own 
around  him. 

It  is  uncertain  where  Thomas  Preston  lived  from  1669, 
the  date  of  his  marriage,  till  1678,  but  after  the  purchase 
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of  the  Bishop  farm  he  settled  there,  on  the  portion  of 
the  farm  nearest  the  ‘‘Orchard  Farm”  of  Gov.  Endicott. 
His  house  stood  near  the  present  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery 
and  not  far  from  that  now  standing,  known  as  the  Joseph 
C.  Putnam  house,  which  was  probably  built  by  his  son 
John  Preston.  Claims  of  proprietors  of  common  lands 
in  the  town  of  Salem  were  received  in  1714  from  those 
having  houses  in  1702,  and  the  records  show  that  the 
estate  of  Thomas  Preston  had  one  house.  In  1724  similar 
claims  were  received  and  at  that  time  the  estate  of  Thomas 
Preston  owned  one  house  and  John  Preston  one. 

Though  holding  no  public  offices,  Thomas  Preston  was 
a  man  of  influence  in  the  community,  both  in  church  and 
town  affairs;  he  was  made  a  freeman  22  Mar.  1689/90. 

On  the  Salem  tovm  records  in  1677  is  the  item:  “Paid 
Thomas  Presson  for  work  on  fortiflcation  £14.00.00.” 

On  the  Salem  tax  lists  for  1683,  on  Joseph  Pope’s  list 
appears  the  name  of  Thos.  Preston. 

The  town  records  also  have  the  following :  “The  tything* 
men  chosen  by  the  Selectmen  29 — 9mo.  1683  were  as 
follows:  Henry  King  |  p  , 

Thos.  Preson  I  ^ope sward 

Work  on  highway,  1691 : 

“Thomas  Preston  2  oxen,  horse  &  man,  0 — 4 — 6*’ 
1692 :  “Thomas  Preston,  4  oxen  &  3  hands  0-10 — 0” 

The  tax  list  for  Salem  for  1700  has: 

Tho.  Preston’s  Estate  — 6* — 

He  was  involved,  with  other  members  of  the  Hurse 
family,  in  the  dispute  which  arose  over  the  ownership  of 
a  strip  of  land  between  the  Bishop  farm  and  the  Orchard 
farm.  The  original  grants  to  Endicott,  Bishop  and  Stile- 
man  apparently  overlapped  each  other,  and  Zerubfebel 
Endicott  who  owned  the  Orchard  farm  when  Hurse  took 
possession  of  the  Bishop  farm,  sought  to  establish  his 
line  where  it  would  seem  rightfully  to  belong,  that  being 
the  earlier  grant,  but  Rev.  James  Allen,  who  was  bound 
to  defend  Kurse’s  title,  and  Nathaniel  Putnam,  the  owner 
of  the  Stileman  grant,  resisted,  and  they  finally  won  after 
a  long  controversy. 


(To  be  continued') 


